'be  5UR.E  TO  etve  him 

PLENTY  OF,  FRUIT$  AND 

VEGETA BtE'i _ BUT  NOT 

CAN  NE6“  .  .  .  _ 


NO.INOEED.THERES  NO  REASON 
TO  PREFER  FRESH  FOOPS  TO 
CANNED  FOODS  .  .  .  CANNED 
FOODS  ARE  WHOLESOME  FOODS, 
SCIENTIFICALLY  PROTECTED. 
THEIR  VITAMINS  AND  MINERAL 
CONTENT  ARE  WELL  CONSERVED." 
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to  the  canning  industry 


IX  the  Mav  issues  of  medical  and  dental 
journals  will  begin  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  efforts  on  behalf 
of  canned  foods  so  far  undertaken — the 
first  sustained  campaign  to  put  before  the 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  health  officers 
of  America  the  scientific  facts  about  this 
great  class  of  foods.  Each  month,  in  a  series 


of  authoritative  statements,  some  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  canned  food  knowledge  will 
be  published  in  51  journals  —  magazines 
which  in  the  aggregate  have  a  circulation 
of  over  6oo,coo — comprising  what  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
list  of  medical  and  dental  magazines  ever 
used  for  any  product  or  class  of  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CANCO  begins  a  program  of  wide  interest 


I 
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Quality  Seeds 

for 

Quality  Packers. 


GIANT  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD — 


grown  in  the  dry  climate  and  high  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States — from  ROGERS  PEDIGREED  stock  seed  —  produces  the  kind 
of  seed  you  may  plant  with  confidence —  BLOOD  TELLS 


Companu 


W.  l>|ADtSON  ST.^HTC  H  I  C  A  G  O ,  ILLINOt 


BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS— PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN— FOR  QUALITY  PACKERS 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  IJ.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 


<m<ACO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


May  27, 1935 
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Digest  this — “Several  of  the  independent 
(California)  canners  have  followed  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby  in  withdrawing  on  future  toma¬ 
toes.  All  these  packers  have  booked  all  they  care 
to  at  present  prices,  ivhich  do  not  shoiv  a  profit” — 
News  note.  The  italics  are  ours,  the  lesson  is  yours. 

* 

The  fifteen  hundred  canneries,  now  rusting  on  the 
scrap  heap,  out  of  business,  undoubtedly  were  in  con¬ 
trol  of  men  who  “knew”  they  could  pack  the  goods  for 
less  than  what  was  claimed  as  cost,  had  no  faith  in 
the  cost  figures  as  published.  Yet  their  fate  has  not 
worried  present  day  canners,  not  only  in  California, 
but  all  over  the  country,  who  “have  booked  all  they 
care  to,”  at  prices  whicTi  do  not  show  a  profit!  There 
is  one  very  nice  distinction,  however,  noticeable  in 
this:  they  have  “booked”  not  “sold”  these  goods.  We, 
as  an  industry,  may  be  short  on  profits,  slow  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  very  crudest  item  of  business  knowledge — that 
to  make  money  the  goods  must  be  sold  at  a  price  above 
cost, — but  we  are  getting  lone  on  erudite  differen¬ 
tiation. 

♦  ♦  * 

FOOD  PRICES — Lucky  the  individual  or  house¬ 
holder  who  is  not  squirming  under  the  heavily  ad¬ 
vanced  costs  these  days.  The  President  in  his  effort 
to  keep  the  food  producers  on  the  job,  and  thereby 
stave  off  want  or  starvation  for  the  rest  of  us,  is  ap¬ 
parently  succeeding  in  getting  more  back  to  the 
farmers  or  growers  or  producers  of  this  food.  And 
yet  as  the  diagram  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
shows,  this  increase  in  food  prices,  in  relation  to  living 
costs,  is  not  as  bad  as  it  feels.  But  if  there  are  any 
credits  to  be  distributed  for  this,  let  us  say,  reasonable¬ 
ness  in  price  increases,  they  must  go  to  the  first 
handlers,  or  processors,  among  whom  are  the  canners. 
And  it  is  well  to  focus  attention  upon  this  fact  right 
now,  because  there  is  a  distinct  inclination  to  blame 
the  advances  upon  the  processors  and  first  handlers. 
Study  this  setup : 

“Recent  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  show  in  detail  the  relationship  between 
prices  at  the  farm  and  prices  in  city  retail  stores 
of  10  of  the  more  important  foods.  In  February, 
1933,  a  month’s  supply  of  these  foods  cost  a  typical 
American  family  $15.42.  Two  years  later,  in 
February,  1935,  the  same  amounts  of  the  same 
foods  cost  $21.41.  This  is  an  increase  of  $5.99,  or 
about  39  per  cent. 

For  the  products  used  in  making  these  foods, 
farmers  received  $5  in  February  1933  and  $9.77 
in  February  1935  (in  addition  to  benefit  payments 


going  to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  wheat  and  hog 
programs).  This  is  an  increase  of  $4.77,  or  95 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  an  advance  of  39  per 
cent  in  consumer  prices  made  possible  an  advance 
of  95  per  cent  in  farm  prices  on  these  10  foods.” 
Canners  will  find  it  difficult  to  confine  their  increased 
cost  of  production  to  this  39  per  cent  limit,  what  with 
the  95  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  raw  products,  the 
increased  rate  of  labor,  the  shortening  of  hours,  etc., 
etc.  But  they  will  find  it  even  harder  to  find  an  aver¬ 
age  advance  in  their  selling  prices,  of  39  per  cent  over 
previous  prices.  It  comes  down  to  the  old  considera¬ 
tion  which  we  have  frequently  made  over  the  years 
past :  profits  to  manufacturers  and  first  producers  have 
never  been  upon  an  equable  basis  with  other  profits, 
and  that  is  why  the  growers,  or  first  producers,  could 
not  be  paid  a  fair  return  upon  the  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment.  To  get  away  from  the  bias  of  your  own  busi¬ 
ness,  look  into  any  other  line  of  similar  production :  the 
flour  miller  as  contrasted  with  the  price  of  the  baker’s 
loaf  of  bread;  the  little  shoe-making  factory  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  retail  price  of  shoes;  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  as  contrasted  with  the  retail  price  of  milk  as 
delivered  in  the  towns  or  cities.  You  will  find  that 
the  selling  prices  of  these  producers  is  astoundingly 
small  as  compared  with  the  retail  prices.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  the  ones  who  made  the  great  fortunes 
during  the  golden  era ;  it  was  the  intermediates,  spread 
out  fan-like  between  these  producers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  hangers-on,  the  bankers  and  kindred 
lines  and  the  politicians,  who  reaped  the  great 
fortunes ;  and  it  is  not  the  “processors”  now  who  are 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  they  should  not  be  so 
blamed.  That  great  mass  which  first  produce  the  real 
wealth  as  represented  in  the  first  dollar,  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  magnified  by  others,  has  never  been  able  to 
share  proportionately  in  this  money  making.  These 
“processors”  as  they  are  now  termed,  are  worse  off 
than  the  growers,  for  every  nickle  of  theirs  calls  for 
an  investment,  and  if  the  return  does  not  bring  this 
back,  their  loss  is  complete.  They  are  the  class,  above 
all  others,  which  needs  consideration  in  the  present 
attempt  to  regain  normalcy,  and  not  blame.  And  that 
is  an  unbiased  opinion,  since  we  do  not  belong  in  their 
class. 

Just  as  a  side-light  on  this  consideration,  and  not 
that  we  believe  the  practice  is  general,  here  is  some¬ 
thing  in  relation  to  canned  foods  which  may  prove 
interesting.  The  director  of  a  small  institution,  not 
philanthrophic,  it  is  true,  but  which  is  non-profit  in 
its  operation,  and  which  is  having  trouble  making  both 
ends  meet,  as  are  so  many  of  its  kind,  asked  us  to  look 
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over  its  food  pantry,  pass  upon  the  quality  and 
especially  upon  the  prices  it  was  paying  to  a  small 
wholesaler  from  whom  it  bought.  Here  are  some 
items,  bought  in  case  lots,  and  running  into  quite  size¬ 
able  amounts  over  the  year,  and  the  prices  paid : 


Per  Case 

Peas,  2’s  extra  standard,  3’s  sweets .  $4.50 

String  Beans,  2’s  good  standards .  3.00 

Corn,  2’s  extra  standard,  Shoepeg .  3.60 

Lima  Beans,  2’s  green .  3.70 

Tomatoes,  3’s  standard,  not  packer’s  leading 

brand  .  3.60 

Peaches,  2V2’s  fancy .  4.70 

Pineapple,  21/2’s  fancy .  4.70 


Your  first  remark  will  be  that  an  institution  of  this 
kind  should  buy  lO’s,  but  that  is  aside  from  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Just  figure  the  canners’  prices  on  these  products 
and  then  these  wholesale  selling  prices.  Again  we 
hasten  to  add  that  we  know  that  these  are  not  the 
general  selling  prices  of  all  wholesalers,  but  it  shows 
what  is  going  on,  and  why  groans  are  being  heard. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION— But  what 
about  the  big  convention  held  in  Washington  this 
week?  Be  a  little  patient,  whatever  they  do  will  keep, 
and  you  will  like  it  better  in  a  “lump”  so  to  say,  than 
a  mere  brief  reference  to  it  this  week.  So  wait  until 
next  week.  The  vision  will  be  clearer  then,  and  the 
work  actually  done  more  distinct,  than  if  rushed  from 
the  battlefield  to  make  a  hurried  report  in  this  issue. 

BANKING — ^We  started  something  when  we  took 
up  that  question  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Banking,”  and 
now  we  are  asked  are  we  going  to  publish  a  further 
treatise  on  this;  what  does  the  present  banking  bill 
mean,  etc.,  etc.  This  money  question  is  as  close  to  the 
business  man  as  is  the  question  of  canned  food  or  any 
food  to  the  human,  but  we  had  not  intended  going 
further  with  it.  The  whole  country  is  now  more  money¬ 
conscious  than  ever;  millions  now  realize  the  injustice 
of  permitting  individual  bankers  to  take  a  cut  out  of 
every  dollar  we,  or  our  Government,  spend ;  even  more 
millions  that  money  itself  is  only  a  “car-check,”  and 
that  is  of  little  consequence  what  material  it  is  made 
of  if  our  Government  is  back  of  it.  The  mask  has  been 
torn  from  the  face  of  “gold”  as  the  all  controlling 
factor  in  business  and  life ;  and  sensible  men  no  longer 
tremble  at  the  bogey  “inflation.”  Our  whole  popula¬ 
tion  now  knows  more  about  money  than  ever  before; 
but  the  money  changers  are  not  going  to  relinquish 
their  “good-thing”  if  they  can  help  it;  and,  of  course, 
there  still  remain  many  who  can  see  nothing  but  what 
the  bankers  tell  them ;  they  have  too  long  been  slaves ; 
and  “it  is  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks”  as  you 
remember  the  old  adage  goes.  And  the  bankers  still 
hold  the  whip  hand,  and  they  are  applying  it  heavily. 
We  warned  you  it  would  be  a  big  fight — ^this  greatest 
emancipation  ever  attempted  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  but  it  is  making  tremenduously  faster  progress 
than  we  ever  dreamed  possible.  And  it  will  ultimately 
be  accomplished ;  that  is  now  clear. 

What  will  this  new  banking  bill  mean?  Remember 
Mr.  Eccles,  chairman  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who 


drew  up  this  bill,  is  a  banker.  Seemingly  he  has  been 
more  lenient  toward  change  than  any  of  his  kind. 
There  is  a  reason.  The  bankers  see  their  grip  is  slip¬ 
ping,  and  so  they  are  offering  a  little  and  trying  to 
save  much.  This  bill  will  not  bring  the  needed,  the 
inevitable,  relief.  Banking  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  where  it  belongs.  The  “danger”  of  politi¬ 
cal  control,  in  a  Government  bank,  is  yelled  from  the 
house  tops.  Politics  is  in  the  Postoffice  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  Governmental  institution,  yet 
it  does  not  affect  the  service.  Nor  does  it  affect  the 
U.  S.  Treasury.  Political  control  is  a  mere  cry  of 
“wolf” ;  empty.  If  it  were  true,  we  could  control  a  few 
politicians  easier  than  we  can  the  many  bankers.  And 
at  least  they  could  not  be  worse  than  were  the  bankers. 
There  are  always  some  bank  failures;  there  could  be 
no  Government  Bank  failure. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  this  depression  except 
through  a  release  of  money  control.  At  least  not  in 
this  decade.  The  banks  today  are  over-loaded  with 
money,  but  no  one  will  borrow.  Why?  The  remember- 
ance  of  what  happened  to  them  when  they  put  their 
heads  in  that  bankers’  halter  before  is  too  vivid.  It 
will  require  a  new  generatiomof  investors  before  that 
fear  of  the  banker  and  his  destructive  power  are  for¬ 
gotten.  The  protected  few,  backed  by  the  great  Money 
Powers,  and  protected  from  competition  by  holding 
down  the  would-be  competitors,  are  functioning  today, 
causing  what  business  we  see;  but  the  other  half  are 
still  idle,  and  above  all  half  of  the  consumers  are 
unemployed,  and  on  relief.  Now  can  business  be 
normal  with  half  the  former  employers  out,  and  half 
the  workers  idle?  If  you  have  patience  to  wait  for  the 
growth  of  a  new  generation,  unfamiliar  with  the  sad 
experiences  we  went  through,  you  may  see  business 
again  normal  and  with  the  banks  in  control  as  of  yore. 

Make  banking  easy  for  the  great  mass  of  employers 
and  in  less  than  a  year  all  the  little,  medium-sized  and 
large  employers  will  again  be  busy,  with  the  present 
unemployed  back  at  their  jobs,  and  a  demand  for  every 
bit  of  anything  worth  while  they  can  produce.  We 
have  never  had  an  overproduction,  except  that  due  to 
inability  to  get  work,  and  thereby  to  make  the  money 
to  buy,  which,  of  course,  permitted  production  to  pile 
up.  By  “easy”  we  mean  a  bank  in  which  everyone  can 
have  complete  confidence,  a  Government  bank  which 
will  handle  your  checks,  make  the  exchange  easy  and 
possible  and  always  sure  and  dependable;  a  great 
circulating  system,  in  which  the  Government  is  merely 
the  operating  pump,  where  personal  integrity  and 
ability  will  be  the  collateral,  with  no  cankerous  worm 
of  “interest”  to  eat  the  vitals  out  of  even  the  best 
efforts,  and  you  will  see  business  build  back;  more¬ 
over  you  can  devise  no  other  means  to  break  down, 
through  honest  means  and  proper  competition,  the 
devitalizing  huge  monopolies  that  are  today  responsible 
for  unemployment.  They  can  hold  that  position  only 
through  the  Money  Power.  This  country  can  live  and 
prosper  only  on  a  wide-open,  eminently  safe,  imper¬ 
sonal  banking  system.  And  the  new  bill  will  not  give 
us  that;  neither  will  the  Ney-Sweeney  bill.  It  does 
not  go  far  enough. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  TOMATO  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato 
Products 

•  For  the  canning  of  high 
quality  tomatoes,  pulp,  cat¬ 
sup,  cnili  sauce  or  any  other 
food  product,  Sprague-Sells 
modern  machinery  will  assure 
you  of  top  results. 

Send  for  General  Catalog 
No.  200  showing  our  full  line 
of  dependable,  modern  can¬ 
ning  equipment  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  No  obligation  and  no 
charge.  Mail  coupon  below. 


Peerless  Juice  Filler 

Fills  accurately  at  high  speed  with  no 
spilling,  leaking  or  dripping.  Sturdy 
construction,  easy  to  install  and  operate. 


i  High  Pressure 

Washer— Sorter— Scolder 

Latest  development  for  tomatoes.  Washes 
and  scalds  perfectly.  Removes  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  dirt  and  bacteria  without  bruis¬ 
ing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


Peerless  Rotary  n  ^ 

Washer  ■ 

Will  not  injure  any  tomatoes  fit  for 
canning.  Tomatoes  are  never  in  contact 
with  muddy  water.  Absolutely  sanitary, 
extremely  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes. 


Sprague-Sells  Super  Pulper 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps 
by  both  pressing  and  centrifugal 
force.  Amazing  results,  great  ca¬ 
pacity,  maximum  efficiency,  better 
quality,  increased  yield. 


No.  2  Incline  Scolder 

A  strong,  sturdy,  all-metal  scalder  of  the 
conventional  type.  Has  sprays  both  above 
and  below  conveyor  adjustable  to  suit 
any  condition  of  tomatoes.  Simple  to 
operate  and  easy  to  clean. 


Complete  Line  for  the 
Tomato  Conner 

Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Finishers 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Pulp  Tanks 
Exhausters 
Copper  Kettles 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Sprague-Lowe  Improved  Flash  Coil 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever 
offered  the  industry.  Steam  flashes 
to  every  part  of  coil  instantly. 
“Staggering”  of  coils  creates  per¬ 
fect  circulation  and  uniform  boil¬ 
ing  of  entire  tankful. 


FOR 

THIX 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 
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Grading  of  Canning  Crops  in  Pennsylvania 

Season  of  1934 


By  D.  M.  James  and  K.  R.  Slamp 

Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg 

Reports  received  from  principal  canning  sections 
of  the  country,  indicate  that  the  purchasing  of 
canning  crops  on  the  basis  of  Federal  grades  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  both  in  volume  and  in  scope.  Each 
year  sees  larger  graded  tonnages  purchased,  additional 
commodities  graded  and  additional  canning  sections 
changing  from  flat  rate  to  graded  purchases. 

During  the  first  years  of  this  grading,  many  grow¬ 
ers  did  not  favor  the  change  believing  that  greater 
benefits  would  result  to  the  canners  than  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  However,  results  have  shown  that  both  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  processor  benefit,  since  the  canner  can 
afford  to  pay  the  grower  higher  prices  for  improved 
quality  raw  stock.  Reports  from  various  canning 
sections  show  that  most  growers  now  favor  graded 
selling.  In  Pennsylvania  several  canneries  have 
changed  to  graded  buying  at  the  request  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  delivering  to  those  plants.  Since  the  average  re¬ 
turn  per  ton  is  generally  higher  than  the  prevailing 
flat  rate  price  in  the  state,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
most  growers  favor  this  method  of  purchase.  During 
the  1934  season,  Pennsylvania  tomato  growers  who 
sold  to  canneries  received  an  average  of  $13.70  per  ton 
compared  with  the  average  flat  rate  price  of  $11.75 
per  ton. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  of  all  states  in  the  annual 
value  of  canned  foods  produced,  being  excelled  only  by 
California,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  is  excellent  since 
Pennsylvania  canners  have  stressed  quality  more  than 
quantity.  Quality  canned  foods  are  produced  only 
from  high  quality  raw  stock  so  it  is  important  that  the 
quality  of  canning  crops  produced  in  Pennsylvania  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level,  if  the  present  reputation 
of  Pennsylvania  for  canned  foods  is  to  be  perpetuated. 
Experiece  here  and  in  all  other  leading  canning  states 
since  1927  definitely  proves  that  the  surest  method  of 
maintaining  high  quality  production  is  through  pur¬ 
chasing  the  raw  stock  under  federal  grades. 

PROGRESS  OF  WORK  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
The  first  experimental  grading  work  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  carried  on  in  three  factories  in  1927,  when 
235,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  graded.  In  1928, 
this  figure  increased  to  8,842,000  pounds  covering  bulk 
apples,  grapes  and  tomatoes.  From  this  small  begin¬ 
ning  during  1927  and  1928,  the  grading  work  increased 
to  74,920,373  pounds  during  the  1934  season.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  grading  in  Pennsylvania  from  1927  to  1934  is 
shown  on  Table  No.  1  which  follows: 


TABLE  No.  1— INSPECTION  OF  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR 
MANUFACTURE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  1929—1934 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

Totals  . 

74,920,373 

46,715,915 

68,696,624 

53,453,839 

43,792,819 

13,487,955 

Apples  .... 

35,552,996 

22,982,822 

41,792,184 

32,114,069 

36,453,499 

8,956,008 

Cherries  .. 

2,051,244 

307,062 

657,203 

2,479,124 

2,710,000 

Grapes  .... 
Raspberries 

6,396,760 

12.145 

3,400,000 

19,200 

3.914,000 

5,176,000 

3,004,700 

1,801,784 

Snap  Beans  . 

112,021 

320,322 

131,675 

373,407 

Tomatoes.. 

30.907,228 

20,006,876 

21,694,216 

13,364,324 

1,492.945 

2,356,756 

TOMATO  GRADING— 1934 
The  eighth  season  of  tomato  grading  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  55  per  cent  over  the 
1933  tonnage.  Nearly  31  million  pounds  were  graded 
in  1934  compared  to  20  million  in  1933.  In  addition, 
2,104  acres  of  tomatoes  from  counties  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  Federal-State  inspected  at  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

_ TABLE  No.  3— CANNERY  TOMATO  INSPECTION _ 

Per  cent  of 
Total 

Tonnatre  Acreage  U.S.  No.  1  U.S.  No.  2  Culls 


State  Graded  Graded  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Pennsylvania  .  15,453  80  61  34  5 

New  Jersey  .  91,060  67  58  39  3 

New  York  .  64.054  53  66  32  2 

Indiana  .  143,250  46  55  42  3 

Ohio  .  28,171  36  69  25  6 

Illinois  .  3,954  35  48  45  7 

Maryland  .  8,375  4  44  51  6 


The  U.  S.  Division  of  Crop  Estimates  reports  7,800 
acres  of  tomatoes  grown  in  Pennsylvania  in  1934, 
which  would  indicate  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  acreage  was  contracted  for  and  delivered  on  the 
basis  of  the  U.  S.  Tomato  Grades. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  1934  tomato  crop  in 
Pennsylvania  was  not  uniformly  high  throughout  the 
season,  the  yearly  average  for  the  entire  state  was 
the  highest  for  the  eight  years  of  grading.  61  per  cent 
of  the  tomatoes  packed  graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  and  5  per 
cent  were  culls.  Table  No.  4  compares  the  average 
grades  in  1934  with  each  year  from  1927. 

TABLE  No.  4  CLASSIFICATION  OF  GRADED  TOMATOES  IN 


PENNSYLVANIA— 1927-1934 
(Weighted  Average — Per  cent) 


1934* 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928  1927 

U.  S.  No.  1.... 

61 

51 

52 

46 

42 

54 

41 

51 

U.  S.  No.  2.... 

34 

43 

43 

45 

54 

42 

51 

39 

Culls  . 

5 

6 

5 

9 

4 

4 

8 

10 

*  Figures  for 

1934 

do  not  include  3 

canneries 

purchasing  on 

U.  S. 

Standards 

for  Strained  Tomato 

Products 

(juice 

or  pulp). 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  average  season  grading  at 
Pennsylvania  canneries  in  1934,  prices  paid  for  No.  I’s 
and  No.  2’s  and  the  average  season  prices  paid.  The 
average  price  received  by  tomato  growers  selling  on 
the  grade  basis  (including  2,104  acres  grown  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  delivered  to  a  New  Jersey  cannery)  was 
$13.70  compared  to  an  average  price  of  $11.75  for  to¬ 
matoes  sold  flat  rate.  Last  year  the  average  graded 
price  in  the  state  was  $12.61  and  the  average  flat  rate 
price  was  $10.73. 
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CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Chanses 

Let  us  advise  you^  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  Fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  panv 


NC OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog, 


ROBINS  CIRCLE  STEAM 
HOIST 


ROBINS  IMPROVED  PULP 
FINISHING  MACHINE 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
(For  Bulk  Saif) 
Pedeatal  Model  Shown 
Alto  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


ROBINS  RETORT 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stantbury, 


Prea.~  Treat, 


Vice -Fret. 


‘Eve  y  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture” 
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During  the  1933  season,  7  canneries  in  the  state  pur¬ 
chased  tomatoes  with  a  differential  of  $10.00  a  ton 
between  the  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  grades,  and 
the  average  differential  was  $8.61.  During  1934,  the 
greatest  differential  was  $9.00  at  one  plant  and  the 
average  was  $6.67.  This  is  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  differential  of  $5.00  a  ton  suggested  by  results  of 
the  extensive  research  work  done  by  Hauck  and  Rade- 
baugh  to  determine  an  approximate  price  differential 
between  one’s  and  two’s  based  on  the  value  of  each  of 
these  grades  in  the  pack-out  of  canned  goods. 


TABLE  No.  5— SEASON  AVERAGE 
CLASSIFICATION— 1934 


u. 

S.  No.  1 

U.  S.  No.  2 

Culls 

Cannery  A 

67  7r 

38% 

6% 

Cannery  B 

74 

20 

6 

Cannery  C 

64 

27 

9 

Cannery  D 

70 

25 

5 

Cannery  E 

59 

37 

4 

Cannery  F 

57 

38 

5 

Cannery  G 

28 

70 

2 

Cannery  H 

60 

34 

6 

Cannery  I 

60 

43 

7 

Cannery  J 

69 

26 

5 

Cannery  K 

67 

31 

2 

Cannery  L 

82 

11 

7 

Cannery  M 

64 

33 

3 

Cannery  N 

81 

15 

4 

Cannery  O 

69 

26 

5 

Cannery  P 

62 

30 

8 

Cannery  Q 

64 

33 

3 

Cannery  R 

69 

29 

2 

PRICES  : 

PAID  PER  TON 

FOR  U.  S. 

No.  1  AND'  No.  2  TOMATOES  AND 

SEASON 

AVERAGE  AT 

PENNSYL- 

VANIA  FACTORIES  -1934 

U.  S.  No.  1 

U.  S.  No.  2 

Season  Ave. 

$16.80 

$  8.40 

$12.52 

14.28 

8.90 

12.31 

14.28 

8.90 

11.64 

14.28 

8.90 

12.22 

16.00 

8.50 

12.69 

16.00 

8.00 

12.16 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

14.28 

8.90 

11.69 

17.00 

8.00 

11.94 

14.28 

8.90 

12.16 

16.00 

8.00 

13.20 

15.00 

16.00 

14.01 

16.80 

8.40 

13.52 

13.26 

8.25 

13.88 

16.00 

8.00 

12.43 

14.28 

8.90 

12.68 

12.26 

7.26 

10.23 

16.00 

8.00 

13.36 

A  very  valuable  contribution  in  research  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  factors  affecting  grade  of  cannery  tomatoes  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  Purdue  University  in  the 
form  of  Bulletin  No.  394.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  study,  has  permitted  quotation 
from  his  publication. 

“A  majority  of  tomatoes  become  U.  S.  No.  I’s  if 
allowed  to  ripen.” 

“Intelligent  and  skillful  picking  can  do  more  to 
increase  profits  from  the  tomato  field  than  any  other 
farm  practice.” 

“These  investigations  show  that  growers  secure 
higher  percentages  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  larger  yields 
by  picking  less  often  and  doing  a  better  job.” 

“The  most  important  factor  after  the  crop  has 
been  grown  is  the  careful  picking  of  it.” 

“In  these  studies  tomatoes  remained  as  U.  S.  No. 
I’s  for  an  average  of  6V2  days.  In  moderately  warm, 
dry  weather  it  is  not  unusual  for  individual  toma¬ 
toes  to  remain  as  U.  S.  No.  I’s  for  10  to  15  days  and 
occasionally  for  20  to  25  days.” 

“Color  is  only  one  factor  of  quality,  but  good  flavor 
is  usually  found  associated  with  excellent  color.” 

“Sandy  soils,  unless  high  in  organic  matter  and 
with  sufficient  available  plant  food  are  likely  to  grow 
a  low  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s.” 

“There  is  little  significant  difference  between  the 
percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s  produced  on  black  soil 
as  compared  with  clay  soil.” 

“Tomatoes  ripening  during  the  first  half  of  the 
season  grade  a  greater  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s 
than  during  the  last  half  of  the  season.” 

“Heavily  defaliated  plants  produce  a  low  percent¬ 
age  of  U.  S.  No.  I’s  during  a  harvesting  season  of 
hot  weather.” 

“Tomato  picking  has  been  considered  a  common 


task  and  it’s  vital  importance  is  all  too  often  over¬ 
looked  by  the  farmer  until  his  load  reaches  the  fac¬ 
tory.” 

“Under  favorable  conditions  culls  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  or  three  per  cent  for  the  season  if  growers 
pick  tomatoes  properly.” 

Table  No.  6  shows  a  striking  comparison  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  quality  loads  graded  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  factories  in  1934.  The  grower  of  the  best 
load  received  $5.07  more  per  ton  for  it  than  the  flat 
price  would  have  paid.  The  canner,  on  the  other  hand, 
paid  $6.07  less  for  the  poorest  load  than  he  would  have 
paid  flat  rate  but  an  average  increased  price  of  $1.95 
per  ton  over  the  prevailing  flat  rate  price. 


Table  No.  6 — Grading  of  Best,  Poorest  and  Average  Load, 
Showing  Price  Comparison  with  Ungraded  Tomatoes. 
Season  of  1934. 


Grades 

Average  Load 

Best  Load 

Poorest  Load 

U.  S.  No.  1 . 

.  61% 

98% 

15% 

U.  S.  No.  2 . 

.  34% 

2% 

53% 

Culls  . 

.  5% 

32% 

Prices  Received: 
Graded  . 

.  $13.70 

$16.82 

$  5.68 

Flat  Rate  . 

.  11.75 

11.75 

11.75 

SOUR  CHERRY  GRADING— 1934 

The  fifth  year  of  cherry  grading  in  Pennsylvania 
saw  an  increase  to  2,000,000  pounds  from  300,000 
pounds  graded  in  1933.  The  U.  S.  Grades  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to  both  grower  and 
canner.  The  increase  of  the  cherry  maggot  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  a  very  disturbing  factor 
to  the  industry  and  threatens  to  cause  rejected  loads 
by  the  canner  and  seized  shipments  of  the  finished 
product  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
unless  this  pest  is  held  more  closely  in  check  by  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  methods. 

During  the  1934  season  92  per  cent  of  all  cherries 
inspected  graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  the  balance  being  culls. 

SUPERVISION  AND  COST  OF  CANNERY 
INSPECTION  SERVICE 

This  is  a  self-supporting  service  under  state  super¬ 
vision.  All  inspectors  are  trained  and  licensed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  and  may  be  hired 
by  buyers  or  sellers  of  canning  crops,  through  the 
Federal-State  Inspection  Fund,  E.  B.  Mitchell,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  During  1934  the  gross  cost  for 
each  inspector  amounted  to  $42.00  per  week.  From 
this  amount  $3.00  a  week  was  paid  to  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury  to  offset  the  cost  of  state  supervision  and  various 
overhead  expenses,  such  as  certificates,  postage,  cleri¬ 
cal,  office  rents,  etc.  The  balance  of  the  weekly 
charge  of  $42.00  a  week  was  used  to  pay  the  inspec¬ 
tors  and  to  meet  minor  charges  such  as  compensation 
insurance.  Federal  tax  on  checks,  etc.  A  small  bal¬ 
ance  left  in  the  Federal-State  Fund  will  be  retained 
to  meet  the  contingency  of  paying  reporting  expenses 
of  inspectors  next  season. 

During  1934  the  average  cost  of  inspecting  75  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  cannery  products  amounted  to  13% 
cents  a  ton,  compared  with  12%  cents  in  1933,  18 
cents  in  1932  and  16  cents  a  ton  in  1931.  Although 

(^Continued  on  page  14) 
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In  the  Market  for  a  Filler! 

INVESTIGATE 
THE  INDIANA 


For  Pulp  and  Viscous  Liquids 

Trouble-free  operation.  No  can.  No  fill. 
Entirely  automatic.  All  parts  accurately 
made  and  carefully  machined.  Parts  corn- 
ins  in  contact  with  product  made  of  bronze. 
A  very  superior  filler.  Complete  description 
and  specifications  will  prove  it.  Write. 


Also  if  you  needpulpers,  finishers,  juice  ex¬ 
tractors,  coils,  cooking  units,  tanks,  grading 
tables — any  kind  of  equipment  for  tomatoes 
or  tomato  products.  Ask  for  specifications 
and  prices. 


"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’’ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  rUMAKIId  printing  and 
LCniflMnn  lithographing  co. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  .  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


♦ 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufactuten  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


PEAS 

BRIGHTON,  COLO.,  May  15,  1935 — Planting  now.  Season 
cold  and  wet. 

SYCAMORE,  ILL.,  May  20,  1935 — Just  finished  planting; 
about  12  days  late.  Prospects  normal. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  May  20,  1935 — Cool  weather  and  heavy 
rains  have  prevented  normal  growth.  Crop  fully  two  weeks  late. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Crop  mostly  in  Kent  County, 
Delaware.  Excellent  prospects  for  a  good  yield  and  should  be 
of  best  quality  if  hot  weather  does  not  suddenly  come  upon  us 
at  harvest  time. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  May  20,  1935 — Eastern  Shore:  Indications 
are  for  a  good  normal  crop  per  acre.  Western  Shore:  Germina¬ 
tion  good.  Everything  depends  on  weather. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — An  inspection  of  our  entire 
acreage  indicates  a  normal  crop,  but  weather  conditions  must 
be  favorable  from  now  on.  Dry  weather  earlier  in  the  season 
has  made  vine  growth  short.  Need  rain  at  this  time. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Acreage  110  per  cent;  condi¬ 
tion  115  per  cent. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935 — Late  plantings. 
Cold,  rainy  weather  delayed  seed  development. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935— Early  sowing 
up  and  stand  is  good.  Last  sowings  were  made  last  week. 
Could  use  a  good  shower.  Weather  for  the  last  week  has  been 
fair,  but  cold,  with  one  or  two  light  frosts. 

EDEN,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1935 — Nearly  all  planted.  Had  quite 
a  lot  of  rain  last  week,  but  crop  seems  to  be  doing  nicely  so 
far.  Can  see  nothing  to  date  to  prevent  a  good  crop  in  this 
section. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935 — Acreage  normal.  Peas  all 
planted  and  up  nicely.  Good  stand  and  prospects  for  normal 
crop,  provided  we  get  adequate  rainfall. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935 — Acreage  delayed  in  plant¬ 
ing  on  account  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Early  plantings  show 
very  fine  germination. 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1935 — Plantings  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  There  will  be  quite  a  substantial  loss  due  to  rotting 
caused  by  wet  weather,  followed  by  crusting.  Early  peas  are 
up  and  appear  normal. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  18,  1935 — Late  but  coming  along  fairly 
well. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  17,  1935 — Normal  acreage.  Germina¬ 
tion  has  been  very  good,  therefore  have  nice  stand  in  fields. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  May  18,  1935 — Those  planted  early 
during  March,  when  we  had  a  short  period  of  favorable  weather, 
have  started  to  blossom  and  look  good.  Rain  delayed  later 
plantings  for  approximately  two  weeks,  and  those  planted  later 
do  not  look  nearly  as  good  as  those  planted  early,  and,  of  course, 
peas  planted  later  are  not  yet  in  blossom. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  20,  1935 — Alaskas:  Looking  fine, 
but  are  being  retarded  by  cold  weather;  had  frost  three  morn¬ 
ings  last  week.  Looks  as  if  the  crop  will  be  bunched,  and  we 
will  have  about  four  days  to  pack  the  entire  acreage.  Canners 


in  this  section  are  changing  their  minds  about  large  acreages. 
The  present  outlook  does  not  justify  an  over-production.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  us  that  a  production  for  1935  equal  to,  or  less 
than  estimated  consumption,  will  be  the  proper  procedure.  This 
country  will  not  stand  an  over-production  in  any  commodity, 
if  costs  are  to  be  realized. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  20,  1935 — Crop  doing  well.  Ample 
moisture;  good  stand,  but  a  little  late.  Need  warmer  weather. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  14,  1935 — Crop  never  looked 
better,  except  in  some  sections  where  there  has  been  light  frost, 
not  enough  to  do  any  serious  damage,  but  it  will  no  doubt  delay 
the  time  of  the  peas  maturing.  If  no  further  frost  damage, 
looks  as  if  we  will  have  100  per  cent  normal  yield.  About  15 
to  20  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  over  last  year. 

LONGVIEW,  WASH.,  May  15,  1935 — Alaskas:  Crop  looks 
good.  No  aphis  as  yet.  Beginning  to  bloom.  Moisture  good. 
Perfections:  Late,  but  looking  good.  Stand  very  good.  No 
aphis.  Mosture  satisfactory. 

ST  AN  WOOD,  WASH.,  May  14,  1935 — Recently  seeded.  So 
far  everything  looks  excellent. 

ATHENS,  WIS.,  May  15,  1935 — Just  started  sowing.  Plenty 
of  moisture  and  conditions  look  very  favorable  at  this  time. 

BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935 — Acreage  approximately 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  season 
is  about  two  weeks  late,  we  have  just  finished  planting  Alaskas 
and  will  finish  planting  Sweets  by  June  1st. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935 — Two  weeks  late. 
Weather  still  cool  and  nights  cold,  with  temperature  at  50 
degrees.  Hard  crust  over  fields  from  rain,  wind  and  sun. 
Germination  slow. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935 — Acreage  in  Kansas, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  approximately  the  same  as  last  year, 
increasing  very  slightly.  Those  in  Kansas  have  been  in  blossom 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  packing  is  expected  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  May  or  first  of  June.  Prospects  are  excellent, 
as  moisture  conditions  have  been  good. 

Indiana  Peas  have  been  in  blossom  for  some  time,  and  pack¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  begin  about  the  first  of  June.  Moisture  con¬ 
ditions  excellent,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  good  crop. 

Planting  in  Southern  Wisconsin  is  just  about  finished,  but 
in  South-Central  Wisconsin  it  is  not  yet  finished,  and  the  Dodge 
County  acreage  is  going  in  very  slowly,  all  on  account  of  more 
rain  than  usual,  and  inability  to  get  on  the  ground.  Prospects 
are  good. 

HORTONVILLE,  WIS.,  May  21,  1935 — Same  acreage  as  la.st 
year.  Season  late,  wet  and  cold. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935 — Planting  two  weeks  late 
on  account  of  heavy  rains.  First  planting  up  and  looking  fair 
to  normal.  Today  is  first  real  planting  day,  and  there  are  still 
fields  that  cannot  be  worked  with  tractor.  General  prospects 
fair. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  May  14,  1935 — Will  finish  planting  this 
week.  Have  some  Alaskas  five  inches  high.  Getting  good 
stands.  Present  prospects  are  100  per  cent. 


{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


omnnission 


Gunned  G^ooJs  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


SEEDS 


Do  you  need  any  of  the  following  ? 

Short  Prolific  Pickle  Tender  Green  Beans 

Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans  Squash 

Full  Measure  Beans  Pumpkin 

Bloomsdale  Spinach 

or  other  seeds  for  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall  planting?  If  so, 
write  us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  Bristol,  pa. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1 784  1 51  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRiaHTSD 


HYDRAULIC  PEA  WASHER 


•  Removes  Skins  &  Splits  from  Peas  by  the 
use  of  a  larse  volume  of  water  over  a  special  Rod 
Reel. 

•  Water  is  re-circulated  by  means  of  the  pump 
while  fresh  water  is  added  with  the  center  spray. 

9  Removable  drawer  screens  catch  the  shins  & 
debris,  (a  check  on  what  it  removes). 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


WCANNING%#  MACmNERY 

dtai#  Complete  CantdMtqPkmt 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


BAMSELITHDGRAPHINB  CD. 

Herman  Camse .  Presi-. 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St! 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

PHOMES — PtAZA  tS^S-tSP^G 
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THE  GRADING  OF  CANNING  CROPS  IN  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA— SEASON  OF  1934 

(Continued  from  page  lo) 

the  cost  at  small  factories  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  state,  the  saving  from  cull  elimi¬ 
nation,  at  some  factories,  is  alone  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  inspection  charges.  At  one  tomato  factory  the 
saving  from  culls  amounted  to  $537.50,  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  flat  rate  price  of  $11.75  a  ton.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  cost  at  this  plant  was  $336.00  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son. 

Canners  who  wish  to  secure  inspectors  can  fill  in 
and  mail  the  form  below  to  the  Federal-State  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg. 

. 193 . 

Federal-State  Inspection  Service, 

Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Kindly  furnish  us  with  inspectors  to  grade . 

. . . (commodity)  at  the  following  points 

. beginning  approxi¬ 
mately . (date)  and  finishing  about 

. (date). 

Name  . 

Address  . 

PRESERVE  MANUFACTURERS  DEPRIVED  OF  BLUE 
EAGLES 

By  W.  L.  Walde 

Executive  Officer 

National  Recovery  Administration  has  de¬ 
prived  the  following  named  preserve  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  Blue  Eagle 
and  has  ordered  them  to  surrender  all  NRA  Insignia 
in  their  possession  to  their  Postmasters.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  also  announces  that  it  will  no  longer  cer¬ 
tify  to  Government  agencies  disbursing  federal  funds 
that  the  companies  listed  are  in  compliance  with  their 
code.  All  products  purchased  by  the  Government  are 
required  by  Executive  Order  to  be  certified  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  having  been  produced  by  manufacturers  who 
are  in  compliance  with  the  applicable  code. 

Richard  Brinkman,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

G.  W.  Bagwell,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Aunt  Betty’s  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
John  Browning  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mr.  J.  Conti,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Gehring  Prod.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Greenwich  Preserving  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Grocers  Specialty  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Henry  &  Henry,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hygrade  Cherry  Pres.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma  Preserving  Co.,  Oklahoma  C!ity,  Okla. 
Owen  &  Mowery,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philpippin  Apple  Supply  Co.,  Haywood,  Calif. 

M.  Polaner  &  Son,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Natural  Products  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jos.  T.  Shuflitowski,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Taylor-Watson,  Ltd.,  Chatsworth,  Calif. 


J.  G.  Townsend,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Shelby ville,  Del. 

Waynesboro  Fruit  Exchange,  Waynesboro,  Penna. 

The  Wales  Co.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

The  above  named  manufacturers  were  found  in 

violation  of  the  Preserve  Code  by  reason  of  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  code  fees. 

WILL  IT  BE  EASIER  TO  CONTROL  INSECT  PESTS 
ON  PEAS  PLANTED  IN  ROWS? 

Brief  Summary  of  Remarks  Made  at  Wisconsin  Canners  School 
By  j.  E.  Dudley,  jr. 

ROM  the  standpoint  of  insect  control,  row  peas 
appear  to  offer  all  advantages  and  no  disadvan¬ 
tages.  It  should  be  much  easier  to  handle  the  aphid 

situation  on  row  peas  for  six  principle  reasons : 

1.  That  it  will  be  much  easier  to  inspect  row  peas  for 
aphid  infestation. 

2.  That  it  will  be  ever  so  much  easier  to  get  into  the 
fields  with  machinery  of  various  kinds  for  the 
application  of  insecticides,  and  will  be  especially 
favorable  if  a  second  application  is  necessary  after 
peas  have  started  to  mature. 

3.  That  it  will  be  easier  to  attack  the  aphids  on  rows 
than  on  broadcast  peas  as  the  sprayer  or  duster 
nozzles  can  be  aimed  in  pairs  directly  at  the  row 
peas,  therefore  better  hitting  the  aphids. 

4.  That  it  will  be  much  easier  to  determine  the  exact 
good  which  may  have  been  done  by  any  treatment. 
In  other  words,  it  will  be  easier  to  determine  the 
kill. 

5.  That  if  any  kind  of  dragging  operations  should 
prove  practicable  under  Wisconsin  conditions,  it 
would  appear  to  be  row  peas  which  would  make 
such  operations  possible.  This  assumes  that  clean 
cultivation  will  be  practiced. 

6.  That  a  certain  amount  of  very  practical  and  cheap 
control  of  the  aphid  may  be  carried  on  every  time 
the  peas  are  cultivated.  By  hanging  some  kind  of 
brushes  on  the  cultivator  which  will  knock  against 
the  vines  but  not  injure  them,  a  great  many  aphids 
can  be  knocked  off  the  vines  and  many  killed  by 
being  covered  or  crushed  by  the  cultivator  wheels. 
Regardless  of  the  percentage  of  aphids  killed,  there 
would  be  no  cost  of  labor  involved  in  this  additional 
control,  over  that  required  for  cultivating  the  crop. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting — Park 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

JUNE  14 — New  York  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 
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use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  WHOLESALE  GROCER  tells  me:  “For  several 
years  a  certain  canner  has  been  trying  to  get 
back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  retail  trade  in 
my  market.  For  a  long  time  he  employed  a  competent 
retail  salesman  who  covered  the  more  important  retail 
buyers  and  some  out  of  town  customers  not  called  on 
regularly  by  the  broker  representing  the  canner.  About 
a  year  ago,  prompted  no  doubt  by  greater  retail  sales 
activity  by  competitors  he  added  the  second  retail 
man.  A  short  time  ago  they  discharged  this  second 
salesman  and  now  have  only  one  man  in  a  market 
where  prejudice  still  exists  against  them.  The  whole¬ 
sale  outlets  stocking  their  brands  are  not  able  to  do  a 
full  job  of  retail  selling  and  it  all  looks  like  a  backward 
step  for  them.” 

Discussion  of  this  distributor’s  comment  will  apply 
most  of  all  to  line-packers  and  those  financially  able  to 
employ  an  adequate  number  of  retail  salesmen,  but 
some  lessons  can  be  learned  from  it  by  all  who  use 
retail  salesmen  or  who  are  thinking  of  doing  so.  You 
will  note  first  of  all  the  comment,  all  to  frequent :  “The 
first  salesman  covered  the  more  important  retail 
buyers.”  At  all  times  such  scratch  coverage  is  danger¬ 
ous  and  sometimes  absolutely  harmful  to  the  building 
of  dealer  acceptance  in  the  largest  sense.  A  few  years 
ago  some  packers  spent  large  sums  in  regaining 
wherever  possible  the  active  support  of  independent 
retail  grocers.  Usually  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
combination  job  of  straight  selling  and  some  fine 
diplomacy  which  was  more  needed  than  aggressive  sell¬ 
ing.  I’ll  grant  that  a  salesman  is  most  apt  to  be  rated 
on  the  orders  he  secures  weekly,  but  for  an  employer 
to  always  regard  the  first  mission  on  the  job  of  a 
retail  man  as  being  that  of  securing  volume  business 
is  a  most  serious  mistake  in  judgment. 

Retail  grocers  associations  have  gained  in  strength 
and  membership  since  the  advent  of  the  codes  and  are 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  many  markets.  Often 
members  having  the  most  sales  volume  and  really  those 
customers  a  retail  man  would  contact  early  and  often 
for  large  orders  are  inactive  in  association  work.  Their 
voices  are  not  often  heard  in  meetings,  business  and 
social.  Their  absence  leaves  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  few 
with  time  enough  to  devote  to  association  work  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  looking  after  what  trade  they  have.  These  old 
timers  are  the  ones  holding  prejudice  against  forward 
looking  principals  of  all  descriptions  who  are  looking 


for  tonnage  sales  and  outlets  promising  volume  sales 
at  a  profit.  As  a  consequence,  while  the  important 
customers  of  any  large  distributor  may  be  as  friendly 
as  can  be  toward  the  line,  a  few  with  much  less  sales 
volume  to  offer  are  still  uninformed  about  the  up-to- 
date  polices  of  leading  canners,  and  are  still  crying 
that  the  canner  is  doing  so  and  so  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  independent  retail  grocer.  In  all  such  market 
situations  the  canner  does  not  need  continued  large 
orders  from  a  few  friends  in  the  market  nearly  as 
much  as  he  requires  a  good  selling  job  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  retailers  who  are  at  present  still  un¬ 
friendly  toward  his  line. 

If  you  have  a  market  situation  where  you  have 
slipped  in  sales  because  of  some  connections  made 
some  time  ago  and  not  promoted  aggressively  at 
present,  and  are  able  to  put  in  a  retail  man  or  men  to 
correct  the  matter,  look  for  diplomats  among  salesmen 
rather  than  the  go-getter  type,  who  will  high-spot  the 
territory  and  while  so  doing  neglect  the  building  of  a 
wide  spread  group  of  friends  among  retail  grocers  of 
all  sizes,  particularly  those  active  in  association  work. 

Many  canners  will  tell  me  that  they  are  not  able  to 
do  retail  sales  work  in  support  of  their  line,  but  few 
are  able  to  successfully  demonstrate  that  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  up  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  sales  volume  on 
their  brand  or  line  in  any  market,  where  others  are 
doing  a  good  sales  job  on  the  retail  trade.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  low  price  to  the  trade  versus  a  little  higher 
price  and  sales  work  and  merchandising  service  has 
been  argued  so  often  there  is  no  need  of  going  into 
it  here.  You  who  read  this  may  have  a  man  covering 
a  wide  territory,  selling  a  fine  volume  so  you  think 
to  several  important  jobbers  and  you  may  feel  you 
are  getting  by  in  fine  shape  without  any  retail  work. 
Close  analysis  of  the  area  would  quickly  convince  you 
that  you  should  make  some  provision  in  your  sales 
budget  for  the  development  of  closer  contacts  with 
important  retail  dealers  and  merchandising  connec¬ 
tions  your  man  covering  a  large  territory  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  make  in  the  proper  manner.  You’ll  wake  some 
day  to  learn  your  splendid  volume  has  passed  to  others 
because  you  felt  you  could  not  afford  to  support  it  with 
sales  and  merchandising  services.  I  have  heard  such 
representatives  as  I  have  described  say  they  spent 
years  in  working  for  nothing,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  now  when  they  have  volume  established  they  for 
one  will  not  recommend  the  spending  of  profits  and 
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bonuses  for  advertising  with  a  co-operative  group  for 
instance.  I  have  seen  such  support  refused  and  have 
seen  other  canners  step  in  with  a  logical  plan  for 
building  consumer  demand  and  carry  off  the  cream 
of  the  business. 


GETTING  RESULTS  WITH  SWEET  CORN 

By  Harvey  Smith 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

An  Address  before  New  York  Canners  School, 


A  crying  need  today  in  all  groups  of  aggressive 
retail  food  distributors  is  that  of  a  line  of  quality 
canned  foods  that  may  be  cheerfully  and  honestly 
offered  the  housewife  with  the  personal  endorsement 
of  the  retail  grocer,  and  the  assurance  that  the  high 
quality  under  the  label  offered  will  be  maintained.  Even 
when  a  canner  is  in  position  to  offer  such  a  connection, 
it  must  be  supported  by  intelligent  sales  work  directed 
to  the  whole  market  and  covering  all  classes  of  retail 
trade,  especially  the  smaller  store  with  an  active  voice 
in  groups  of  fellow  grocers,  whether  they  be  in  an 
association  of  retail  grocers  functioning  solely  as  such 
or  in  a  group  advertising  co-operatively. 

If  you  are  doing  such  retail  sales  work,  keep  it  up! 
Crops  are  neither  made  nor  lost  as  yet,  balance  sheets 
covering  the  years  operations  will  not  have  to  be  made 
up  for  a  few  months.  It  will  be  better  to  go  on  a 
few  months  yet  with  retail  support  planned  than  it 
will  to  cut  it  off  before  one  can  tell  what  the  weather 
will  do  to  growing  crops  for  canning.  Even  if  orders 
for  future  delivery  can  not  be  taken  on  some  items, 
spot  stocks  are  usually  on  hand  to  be  displayed  and 
moved  to  consumers.  Right  soon,  fresh  peas  will  be 
plentiful  in  many  markets  and  during  the  time  they 
are  selling  at  lowest  prices  and  at  their  best,  then  is 
when  you  can  display  and  move  canned  peas  in  splendid 
volume.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  and  more  progres¬ 
sive  retail  grocers  are  displaying  canned  foods  in  their 
fruit  and  vegetable  departments.  Today  I  saw  a  fine 
display  of  canned  peaches  just  back  of  a  display  of 
leaf  lettuce.  Canned  pears  can  well  be  displayed  in 
connection  with  fruits  or  vegetables  to  be  bought  and 
used  fresh  in  salads.  Your  retail  customers  need  the 
advice  that  can  be  given  them  in  displaying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  your  line  more  effectively. 

Such  advice  comes  best  and  is  most  readily  accepted 
from  a  friend  and  for  a  retail  salesman  to  be  regarded 
as  such  he  has  to  be  at  least  as  much  of  a  diplomat 
as  he  is  a  hard-boiled  order  getter.  Allow  your  men  to 
build  friendships,  when  the  going  becomes  hard  they 
will  get  more  business  from  friends  than  others  will 
secure  from  those  big  shot  retailers  looking  for 
bargains,  special  sales  helps,  etc.  In  the  final  analysis, 
if  you  feel  you  must  dispense  with  some  retail  cover¬ 
age,  consult  your  wholesale  distributor,  learn  his 
opinion  as  to  who  had  better  be  let  out  and  in  which 
sections  paring  of  the  budget  must  be  done.  Your 
opinions  of  whom  you  should  retain  may  be  changed 
after  a  heart  to  heart  talk  or  earnest  request  for  in¬ 
formation  from  your  customer.  After  all,  customers 
are  the  ones  to  be  pleased  if  possible. 

Certainly,  as  the  wholesaler  quoted  at  the  start  of 
this  article  says :  “Discontinuing  retail  sales  work  now 
is  a  backward  step.”  The  canning  industry  should  go 
forward,  not  backward ! 


March  5th,  1935 

CONDITIONS  under  which  we  grow  sweet  corn 
for  the  factory  may  be  somewhat  different  than 
many  regions  represented  by  you  people  here. 
We  grow  alfalfa  and  timothy  on  the  fields  for  a  period 
of  five  to  ten  years.  This  is  a  cash  crop  as  we  do  not 
keep  much  livestock.  Occasionally  these  old  alfalfa 
plots  can  be  used  for  the  sweet  corn  but  not  regularly. 

I,  therefore,  plan  ahead  to  have  my  field  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  sweet  corn.  This  is  done  by  the  seeding  of 
sweet  clover  with  oats.  This  is  allowed  to  grow  until 
the  next  June  when  it  is  plowed  under  at  a  height  of 
from  six  to  seven  feet.  We  only  use  4  quarts  of  the 
sweet  clover  seed  to  the  acre  and  as  this  is  not  expen¬ 
sive  it  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  organic  matter  at  a  low 
cost.  Plowing  at  this  tin^e,  however,  leaves  the  ground 
too  dry  for  a  crop  of  any  importance  that  year  so  the 
field  is  put  into  buckwheat.  We  expect  to  get  only 
about  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  growing  and  har¬ 
vesting  it.  If  we  can  break  even  on  the  buckwheat  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  good  crop  as  it  kills  the  weeds  and  any 
quack  that  may  be  present  and  leaves  the  soil  in  fine 
condition  for  the  following  year. 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  application  of  perhaps  20 
tons  of  green  manure  to  the  acre,  we  apply  about  200 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  generally  a 
4-8-4.  I  have  never  run  a  detailed  test  on  the  use  of 
fertilizer,  but  do  know  that  when  it  runs  out  in  some 
of  the  rows,  we  can  always  see  the  difference. 

Our  plowing  for  corn  is  always  done  very  early  in 
the  spring,  even  sometimes  when  the  soil  is  almost  too 
wet  to  work  in  good  condition.  We  plow  8  or  9  inches 
deep.  We  aim  to  fit  the  soil  very  deep  and  loose.  The 
corn  is  drilled  with  a  check-row  planter,  the  rows  are 
40  inches  apart  each  way;  the  fertilizer  being  put  in 
at  the  same  time. 

Our  cultivation  is  about  half  done  before  the  corn 
comes  up.  Two  or  three  days  after  planting  we  go 
over  the  field  with  a  spiked-tooth  harrow  and  some¬ 
times  go  over  it  a  second  time  before  the  corn  shows. 
I  am  never  in  a  hurry  about  planting  my  sweet  corn. 
I  would  much  rather  work  the  ground  and  have  the 
weeds  killed,  and  be  sure  that  the  weather  is  going  to 
be  warm  before  the  corn  is  put  in  so  that  it  will  ger¬ 
minate  and  grow  rapidly.  I  do  very  little  row  culti¬ 
vating  but  on  the  last  cultivation  the  teeth  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  they  throw  dirt  from  the  middle  of  the 
row  to  the  hills  to  cover  up  any  weeds  in  the  row.  This 
is  done  by  cultivating  with  a  tractor,  running  quite 
fast.  Ordinarily  the  field  is  only  picked  once  but  with 
sixteen  acres  of  Top-Cross  last  year,  the  maturity  was 
so  uneven  that  it  seemed  wise  to  make  a  second  pick¬ 
ing  and  we  realized  $75.00  extra  by  this  second  time 
over. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

NATIONAL  ADHESIVES  CORPORATION  an-  W.  L.  FAWCETT,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
nounces  the  removal  of  its  Pacific  Coast  factory  and  City,  is  seeking  data  on  the  necessary  equipment  and 


headquarters  to  a  larger  and  more  modern  building 
at  735  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  A  connecting 
building  at  235  Broadway  houses  their  boiler  plant  and 
cooperage  shop.  As  a  result  of  this  move,  necessitated 
by  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  nearby  inland  states. 
National  Adhesives’  space  and  facilities  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  have  been  more  than  trebled.  The  new  building, 
a  three  story  white  tile  front  structure,  contains  a 
completely  equipped  new  plant  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  glues,  pastes,  and 
gums.  Most  of  this  machinery  is  of  a  special  type  of 
construction,  developed  by  the  company  after  years  of 
practical  experience.  In  addition,  a  completely  equip¬ 
ped  research  laboratory,  manned  by  specialists  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  colloid  chemistry,  occupies  one  section  of 
the  new  building.  This  plant  and  new  equipment  now 
permit  National  Adhesives  to  utilize  raw  materials  of 
its  own  manufacture.  According  to  David  J.  Light, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  division, 
this  will  not  only  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  carefully 
tested  and  properly  controlled  raw  materials,  but  will 
also  provide  added  protection  for  users  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products.  National  Adhesives  has  been  manu¬ 
facturing  in  San  Francisco  for  11  years,  the  original 
plant  having  been  opened  in  January  1925.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  San  Francisco  offices,  the  Pacific  Coast  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  company  also  maintains  warehouses  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle. 

WESTERN  CALIFORNIA  PACKERS  has  remod¬ 
eled  its  plant  at  Antioch,  California,  and  will  pack 
tomato  catsup  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  lines. 

A  MEETING  OF  CREDITORS  of  Macke  Packing 
Company,  canners  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  was  held  May 
16th  with  about  a  50  per  cent  representation,  includ¬ 
ing  all  large  creditors.  Those  present  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Creditors’  Committee  composed  of 
A.  D.  McDougall,  representing  the  National  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Joseph  J.  Moeller,  Wapakoneta,  representing 
bank  which  holds  mortgage  covering  the  business,  and 
a  Mr.  Wilson,  who  represents  a  creditor  with  a  claim 
of  $4,000.  The  Committee  expects  to  issue  to  all  credi¬ 
tors  within  a  few  days  an  agreement  for  signature 
granting  an  extension  of  one  year  on  their  claims  and 
permitting  the  Creditors’  Committee  to  manage  the 
business  for  this  season. 

THE  T.  M.  CANNERY  COMPANY  has  taken  over 
the  Clark  cannery  on  Stierlin  Road,  near  Mountain 
View,  California,  and  will  enlarge  the  plant. 


method  of  procedure  for  the  packing  of  tomato  juice. 

LORENZO  ZERILLO,  head  of  the  Riverbank  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Riverbank,  California,  specializing  in 
tomato«products,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Zerillo. 

WHILE  DRIVING  WITH  HIS  WIFE  and  family  to 
attend  the  National  Canners  Association  Board  of  Di¬ 
rector’s  Meeting  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  0.  L.  Teagarden,  President  of  J.  Weller  Company, 
Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  met  with  a  very  serious  automo¬ 
bile  accident  near  Hancock,  Maryland.  Latest  reports 
state  that  Mrs.  Teagarden  suffered  a  broken  back  and 
Mr.  Teagarden  suffered  internal  injuries  and  it  is 
feared  may  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye.  The  children 
received  minor  injuries. 

ALLAN  CUTLER,  for  years  engaged  in  the  canning 
business  in  California,  has  opened  a  brokerage  office 
at  112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  under 
the  name  of  Allan  Cutler,  Inc.  He  is  planning  to  re¬ 
enter  the  canning  field  but  the  project  he  has  been  fos¬ 
tering  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  permit  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  pack  this  season. 

SECRETARY  JOHN  P.  STREET  announces  June 
14th  as  the  date  set  for  New  York  Canners  June 
Meeting. 


Living  costs  moved  down  and  up  with  changes  in  prices  of  all  consumer 
goods  but  food  costs  fell  lower  than  any  other  item  in  consumer’s  budgets, 
in  March  1935  they  were  still  14%  below  the  general  cost  of  living. 

From  Consumers  Guide. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  rmist  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  uvlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo.  • 


FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE—  1  —  15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Coons  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
16  Boutell  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  1 
2  IJ  Strong  Steam  Traps 

1  Peerless  10  Valve  Syrupers  for  No.  2  cans  or  bottles 
1  Merrell  Soule  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  four  cylinders 
No.  2  cans 

4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers 
1  6  ton  Platform  Scale 
1  Ayars  No.  3  Tomato  Filler 

Address  Box  A-2041  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


FORSALE-Bean  Machinery;  complete  line  of  Chisholm- 
Scott  Snippers,  Graders,  Washers,  and  Cutters.  Also 
four  Huntley  No.  5  Pea  Recleaners.  All  in  first  class 
condition.  Not  packing  beans  reason  for  selling. 
Address  Box  A-2043  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 3  Retorts  40  x  72  complete  with  lids  and 
weights. 

E.  W.  Pickett,  Woodbine.  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Rotary  Peerless  Tomoto  Washers 
Monitor  Whirlpool  Washers 
Pea  Pod  Hullers  (old  style) 

Pea  Graders 

Concrete  Mixers  -  tin  lined 
10  H.  P.  Steam  Engine 
Bucket  Elevator 
2  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Cranes 
Paddle  Washer 

2  Morral  Corn  Huskers  and  Silkers 
Write  for  prices  and  description.  Condition  good. 
Address  Box  A-2046  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Motor  driven  Burt  Labeling  Machine 
for  No.  2  cans  A-1  condition. 

1  Knapp  Boxer  No.  2  cans,  good  condition. 

25  Feet  Sprague-Sells  six  inch  Spiral  Conveyor,  com¬ 
plete  with  galvanized  iron  box  with  cover.  To  be 
used  under  corn  cutters. 

1  Climax  Automatic  Pea  Scales. 

1  Rotary  Corn  and  Pea  Washer  with  Spiral  in  drum. 

1  International  Time  Clock,  fully  automatic,  200 
numbers. 

2  Shaker  Pea  Washers. 

3  Huntley  Viner  Shed  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Small  Air  Compressor,  new. 

2  15  H.P.  AC  Motors. 

5  Triumph  Apple  Parers. 

2  John  E.  Smith  Cabbage  Corers. 

1  John  E.  Smith  Kraut  Cutter. 

1  Anderson  Cuber  and  Dicer. 

Address  Box  A  2048  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 100,000  clean,  certified,  field  grown.  Mar- 

globe  Tomato  Plants,  $2.00  per  thousand,  June  1st. 

Berry ville  Canning  Co.,  Berry ville,  Va. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— 2  Chisholm- Ryder  Medium  Snippers  com¬ 
plete  with  table 
1  2“  Steam  Pump 
1  Monitor  Pea  Washer 

1  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2’s  and  No.  3’s. 

Give  age,  best  price  and  condition. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  -Wood  Water  Tank,  5,000  to  10,000  gallons 
capacity.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  Pa. 

WANTED— Duplex  Pulper.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
Reply  immediately  with  full  details. 

Address  Box  A-2049  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Used  No  128  Max  Ams  and  72  P  Angelus 
Seamer. 

Address  Box  A-2047  care  of  The  Canning'Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  10]years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience. 

Address  Box  B-2038  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 


Quality 


PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Packed  By 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

August  16th,  1934. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gentlemen : 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  over  we  want  to  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  thank  you  for  persuading  us  to  buy  one  of  your 
Hydro-Pea  Graders. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  took  care  of  240  acres  and  we  believe  it  could  have 
taken  care  of  another  hundred  acres.  You  know  this  year  we 
had  a  crop  averaging  2500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  work  it  does  is 
perfect  and  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  in  order  and  keep  clean  that 
we  are  now  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  one. 

W.e  are  now  using  this  machine  on  Lima  Beans.  If  you  have 
anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  machine  in  operation,  bring 
them  around. 


HI/MOB 


Yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 

HARRY  IMWOLD 


You  too,  will  get  better  quality  results  from  use  of 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader. 

THE  SINCLAIR  SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would  like  to 
locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years  experience 
in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both  vegetable 
and  seafood  plants. 

Address  Box  B-2045  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  l^ew  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  barticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Lid 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sol*  Agents  for  Canada 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


PRINTING  ♦  BALTIMOR.E>  HD.  ♦  LITHOGRAPHING 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Pea  Canning  Begins — Extensive  Crop  Reports — Season  Is 
Late — Market  Continues  Firm  and  With  Full  Confidence 

CANNING — In  a  wide-flung  industry  such  as 
canning,  it  is  never  possible — or  is  always  pos¬ 
sible,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it — to  say 
that  the  active  canning  season  has  just  opened. 
Always  possible  because  somewhere  in  the  country 
some  canner,  or  canners,  has  begun  operations,  and 
naturally  they  think  that  the  opening  gun  for  1935,  and 
the  all-the-year-’round  canners  feel  slighted  by  any 
such  references.  But  insofar  as  the  staples  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  active  canning  season  has  opened  on  peas, 
down  on  the  lower  Peninsula.  But  what  about  the  pea 
canners  in  Texas  and  thereabouts?  Oh!  well,  suppose 
we  will  have  to  say  “pea  canning  got  under  way  in 
this  section  this  week” — and  the  battle  will  be  on  until 
well  into  August. 

You  can  tell  that  new  peas  are  in  view  by  looking 
at  the  market  report  on  peas  in  our  market  page.  New 
pack  pea  prices  are  now  quoted  as  you  will  note,  and 
they  are  ’way  off  spot  prices  of  old.  At  least  that  is 
an  event,  and  entirely  too  soon  the  vast  majority  of 
pea  canners  will  say.  But  we  did  not  make  the  prices, 
and  if  the  industry  had  any  control  of  itself,  definite 
prices  of  this  kind  would  not  be  made,  as  a  market 
feature,  until  more  canners  were  in  operation  and 
more  goods  ready  to  go  on  the  market.  California,  for 
instance,  handles  the  situation  better,  keeping  definite 
market  prices  under  cover  until  the  market  is  actually 
here,  and  not  permitting  the  first  canner,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small,  to  set  the  market  with  his  first 
goods.  That  happened  with  asparagus,  and,  as  far  as 
they  could  control,  with  spinach.  Other  spinach 
canners  broke  into  the  market  first,  not  California. 
And  the  grapefruit  canners  of  Florida  deserve  credit 
of  the  same  kind.  Since  the  new  pea  prices  have  been 
circulated,  it  is  best  to  bring  them  out  into  the  open  in 
this  way,  and  not  permit  Dame  Rumor  to  play  her 
usual  pranks  with  them.  Cuss  the  fellow  who  rushes 
out  these  new  prices  if  you  will,  and  may  be  he  deserves 
it,  but  get  the  right  idea  of  why  we  publish  them. 

The  event  of  the  week  was,  of  course,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  But  it  did  not  prove  to  be  a  con¬ 
vention  of  all  the  canners.  Essentially  it  was  a  full 
representation  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Advisory 
Board  and  other  committees  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  together  with  the  officers  or  delegates  of 
the  local  or  state  canners  associations,  about  165  in 


all,  and  the  thinnest  representation  of  machinery  and 
supply  men  ever  seen  wherever  more  than  two  canners 
assemble,  and  not  a  single  broker!  We  will  not  turn 
to  the  last  page  of  that  story  to  tell  you  how  it  came 
out ;  you  will  get  that  in  next  week’s  issue. 

Last  week  we  began  that  finest  of  information  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Crop  Reports,  and  you  have  a  goodly  quantity 
of  them  this  week,  and  will  have  regularly  from  now. 
Since  the  packs  depend  upon  the  crops,  and  the  crops 
upon  the  weather,  here  is  a  source  of  real,  dependable 
information,  invaluable  to  any  one  who  wants  to  keep 
posted.  And  get  this  clear :  everyone  of  these  reports 
comes  to  us  direct  from  a  canner,  signed  and  dated, 
and  often  with  more  information  than  we  give,  as  at 
times  parts  are  withheld  by  request,  and  such  requests 
are  always  observed.  If  you  are  obsessed  with  that 
misfortune,  or  worse,  of  not  believing  or  having  no 
faith  in  such  reports,  we  pity  you.  These  reports  are 
the  actual  conditions  as  the  writers  see  them  at  the 
time.  Droughts  or  floods  may  happen  later  to  change 
the  whole  picture,  but  that  does  not  effect  the  truth 
about  the  report  when  made.  We  deeply  appreciate 
the  splendid  co-operation  we  have  in  this  work;  every 
reader  ought  to;  and  we  assure  every  one  of  these 
crop  reporters  that  we  take  what  they  say  in  complete 
confidence,  and  we  sincerely  thank  them  for  this  fine 
co-operation.  Blanks  are  furnished  for  these  reports, 
and  return  postage  is  paid  by  us,  and  we  know  they 
will  be  returned  promptly  and  fully;  but  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any,  or  all  canners  as  to  conditions  in 
their  sections  at  all  times,  without  waiting  for  these 
blanks.  Keep  us  posted,  and  we  will  keep  you  posted. 

Many  sections  are  late  on  peas,  this  week’s  very  com¬ 
prehensive  report  shows.  That  will  do  no  harm  if 
during  harvesting  season  favorable  weather  happens; 
but  if  intensely  hot  weather  comes  on,  it  will  result  in 
“bunching,”  forcing  the  crop  beyond  the  ability  to 
handle ;  and  lateness  invites  trouble  from  the  pea  louse 
or  aphis. 

Here  we  are  at  June  and  corn  is  not  as  far  ahead 
as  might  be  good  for  it  and  for  other  crops  as  well. 
Study  these  reports  in  the  light  of  your  own  experi¬ 
ence,  but  sensibly. 

Tomatoes,  too,  are  late,  and  that  means  a  longer  time 
to  clean  up  all  spot  stocks  before  new  goods  can  come 
upon  the  market  in  any  quantity. 

THE  MARKET — Demand  is  marching  steadily 
along;  consumption  continues  as  heavy  as  ever;  cold 
weather  is  holding  back  the  opening  of  summer  and 
seaside  resorts,  but  that  business  will  come  in,  as  will 
also  steadily  increasing  orders  from  Governmental 
projects. 
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No  weaknesses,  the  new  pea  prices  do  not  belong  in 
that  class,  and  everyone  feels  full  confidence  in  prices 
and  the  ability  of  the  market  to  clean  out  all  spot 
stocks. 

^  jn 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Unseasonable  Cool  Weather  Retarding  Planting — Frost  in 
Wisconsin  Caused  Heavy  Damage  to  Fruit — California  Peach 
Growers  Boosting  Prices — Prices  Generally  Firm  on  Canned 

Vegetables  and  Fruits — Statement  of  President  J.  H. 

McLaurin — Comments  of  Canned  Foods  Brokers 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  24,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — Conditions  throughout  this  ter¬ 
ritory  continue  to  sustain  the  prediction  of  a  cool 
spring.  The  lateness  has  materially  retarded 
planting  and  in  addition  to  the  complaints  that  have 
been  registered  by  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners,  now  the 
tomato  canners  of  Indiana  and  even  Kentucky  are 
worried. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES— On  the  nights 
of  May  15th  and  16th,  considerable  frost  damage 
occurred  in  the  Traverse  Bay,  Mich.,  district  as  well 
as  in  the  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  territory.  In  the  latter, 
the  Early  Richmond  crop  was  practically  ruined,  it  is 
said.  Some  reports  have  it  that  a  loss  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  was  recorded.  While  this  has  had  a  tendancy 
to  strengthen  sellers’  ideas  on  spot  holdings,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  awaiting  some  definite  data.  Future  cherries 
have  not  been  quoted  by  anyone  as  yet. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — Interest  centers  in  the 
new  packing.  Reports  have  it  that  the  peach  grower 
is  asking  $40.00  to  $50.00  a  ton  for  his  1935  crop.  It 
certainly  looks  like  a  foolish  move  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Grower.  He  probably  doesn’t  appreciate  that  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  not  buying  near  as  much  food  as  it 
did  a  year  ago  and  if  higher  prices  are  yet  to  be  had, 
then  there  will  be  fewer  cans  of  peaches  bought  and 
consumed.  As  one  prominent  broker  in  this  market 
said:  The  California  growers  seem  to  be  killing  the 
goose  that  has  laid  the  Golden  Egg  for  the  past  two 
years. 

There  has  been  a  strengthening  tone  in  the  spot 
peach  market  and  offers  on  No.  2Vo  choice  at  $1.50, 
and  No.  21/^  standards  at  $1.40,  which  was  last  year’s 
opening  basis,  have  been  declined  all  on  account  of 
this  extreme  danger  of  the  canner  having  to  pay  more 
for  his  fruit. 

PEAS — Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Alaska  or 
early  crop  is  practically  assured.  The  favorable 
weather  conditions  that  have  prevailed  throughout  all 
of  the  principal  pea-producing  sections,  makes  it  look 
as  if  a  nice  and  substantial  pack  of  Alaskas  will  be 
recorded.  Where  the  real  danger  lies  is  in  the  sweet  or 
late  crop.  Authorities  maintain  that  weather  condi¬ 
tions  from  now  on  must  be  ideal  as  otherwise  the 
sweets  are  sure  to  run  into  trouble.  The  market  is 
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listless  on  new  packing,  but  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  canners  to  crowd  additional  offerings. 

Spot  peas  are  still  going  through  the  clean-up 
process,  and  a  few  small  lots  changed  hands  at  cut 
prices  and  that’s  the  extent  of  the  business. 

CORN — Canners  generally  throughout  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  are  complaining  bitterly  over  the  delayed 
planting  season  and  all  on  account  of  too  much 
moisture.  No.  2  tin  standard  future  corn  has  been  in 
demand  again  with  sales  having  been  recorded  at  75 
cents  f.  0.  b.  factory  points. 

Spot  corn  is  selling  a  little  better  at  prices  ranging 
from  95  cents  to  $1.00  delivered  Chicago.  No.  2  and 
No.  10  tin  fancy  corn  has  also  been  wanted,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain. 

TOMATOES — Setting  of  plants  progressing  under 
unfavorable  conditions  in  Hoosierland.  It  looks  as  if 
the  majority  of  the  Indiana  acreage  would  be  planted 
in  June.  This  means  a  ^te  start  and  also  that  the 
coming  crop  will  need  normal  conditions  to  bring  it 
to  a  good  harvest.  Future  tomato  trading  is  quite 
limited  and  confined  only  to  those  canners  willing  to 
make  concessions  from  the  going  prices. 

Spot  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  90  cents  for  No.  2  tin 
standards  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  volume 
limited.  Some  No.  2  tin  new  pack  Florida  goods  were 
sold  at  85  cents  delivered,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
quality  is  rather  poor.  No.  10  tin  tomatoes  have  had 
some  pickup  in  demand  at  $4.00  Middle  Western 
factory. 

TOMATO  PUREE — No.  1  tins  are  cleaned  up  on 
the  spot  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any.  There’s  plenty 
of  No.  10  puree  of  high  mold  count  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.50  up  to  $3.50,  but  for  strictly  fancy  1.045 
pulp,  the  market  ranges  from  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

CALLING  A  SPADE  A  SPADE— President  J.  H. 
McLaurin,  of  the  U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
had  the  following  to  say  last  week.  The  suggestion  is 
offered  that  wherever  the  words  “Food  Manufacturer” 
are  used,  the  reader  inserts  Canner : 

“At  the  present  time  the  food  manufacturer  is 
dominated  by  a  spirit  of  greed  and  avarice  and,  with 
a  very  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  food  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  are  reaching  out  for  dis¬ 
tributors  without  regard  to  type.  The  food  manufac¬ 
turer  plays  no  favorites  in  the  matter  of  price  except 
with  the  large  chain  systems  and  buying  agencies 
which  he  has  brought  up  by  subsidization  and  private 
rebates  masquerading  under  such  names  as  “quantity 
discounts’  ‘brokerage’  ‘advertising  allowances’  ‘win¬ 
dow  displays’  ‘counter  display’  ‘special  service’  ‘pro¬ 
motion  expense’  and  other  terms  equally  plausible  and 
equally  meaningless.  And  thus  it  is  that  these  large 
chain  systems  have  been  fostered  and  prospered 
through  the  manufacturers’  base  discrimination 
against  the  independent  wholesale  grocer  and  retail 
merchant.  These  large  buying  agencies  have  gone  to 
the  extent  that,  as  frankly  admitted  by  some  manu¬ 
facturers,  they  dominate  the  manufacturer  and  sub¬ 
jugate  him  to  their  own  dictates.  This  is  an  unhealthy 
situation  which  confronts  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  the  present  trend  toward  monopoly  in 
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the  distribution  of  food  and  other  necessities  by  reason 
of  these  discriminations  shall  have  been  curbed  during 
the  next  10  years,  the  present  movement  gives  evidence 
of  the  control  of  our  basic  commodities  by  a  very  few 
large  and  dominating  agencies.” 

THE  BROKER — Said  a  prominent  Chicago  buyer 
a  few  days  ago :  “What’s  the  matter  with  The 
Canning  Trade?  Why  is  that  trade  paper  taking 
cracks  at  brokers?  Upon  inquiring  what  he  meant, 
it  was  learned  that  exception  was  taken  to  that  part  of 
your  Weekly  Review  of  May  13th  (page  27)  quoting  a 
telegram  from  a  Norfolk  (Va.)  broker  to  a  tomato 
canner.  The  buyer  then  went  on  to  outline  that  ever 
since  last  March,  quotations  and  circulars  from  the 
Virginia  field  have  priced  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes 
at  671/2  cents.  That  being  the  general  market,  the 
broker  certainly  was  well  within  his  rights,  to  submit 
an  offer  of  65  cents.  If  you  wanted  to  buy  100  shares 
of  stock  on  the  board,  what  would  you  do  ?  Either  give 
instructions  to  buy  on  the  market  or  make  a  bid. 
That’s  exactly  what  this  Norfolk  (Va.)  broker  did  on 
No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes,  i.  e.,  made  a  bid  and 
certainly  he  is  not  to  be  criticized  or  given  the  un¬ 
favorable  publicity  as  that  referred  to.  By  the  same 
token,  the  canner  is  also  to  be  criticized  for  having 
answered  the  broker’s  wire  in  such  a  discourteous  and 
unbusinesslike  manner.  The  canner  should  have  in  a 
constructive  and  co-operative  way  endeavored  to  sell 
the  broker  that  his  tomatoes  were  really  worth  721/2 
cents  as  compared  with  the  other  packs  available  at 
671/2  cents.  All  this  doesn’t  mean  that  the  offer  of 
65  cents  should  be  accepted,  but  it  does  mean  that 
many  and  many  a  deal  is  started  by  a  buyer  making 
an  offer  first.  It’s  high  time  for  the  canner  to  learn 
how  to  sell  and  work  with  the  trade  rather  than  to  be 
so  alert  at  criticizing  everyone  that  just  doesn’t  do  as 
he,  the  canner,  would  like. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Pack  Light  Due  to  Scarcity — Bean  Canning  Underway 
— Mobile  Equipping  Relief  Cannery 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  24,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  this  year  is 
light,  which  is  not  at  all  unusual. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  there  are  strong 
southeast  winds,  which  make  the  waters  in  the  bay 
and  gulf  very  rough  and  the  shrimp  boats  are  unable 
to  fish.  Flag  signals  of  storm  warning  for  small  crafts 
have  been  hoisted  on  the  pole  of  the  weather  bureau, 
which  means  that  very  few,  if  any,  shrimp  will  be 
produced  in  this  section  this  week. 

Another  thing  that  helps  to  reduce  the  production  of 
shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  that  shrimp  seldom 
school,  but  are  scattered.  There  is  an  occasional  heavy 
strike  of  them,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  so  all 


in  all,  the  spring  shrimp  pack  is  more  often  a  failure 
than  a  success. 

So  far  this  spring,  the  shrimp  pack  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  canned  shrimp 
shipped  out,  making  spot  stocks  very  light. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

BEANS — The  bean  pack  is  getting  under  way,  but 
the  harvesting  has  been  handicapped  somewhat  by 
heavy  showers. 

Buyers  are  in  no  hurry  to  make  their  purchases  at 
this  time,  but  are  awaiting  further  developments  in  the 
bean  market. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2 ;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  21^,  and  $3.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

RELIEF  CANNERY— City  Commissioner  Charles 
A.  Baumhauer  announced  last  week  that  the  City  of 
Mobile  had  leased  the  poultry  exhibit  building  at  the 
Arlington  Fair  Grounds  to  the  Alabama  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  for  use  as  a  canning  plant. 

Work  of  equipping  the  plant  is  expected  to  start  the 
first  part  of  this  week  and  is  due  to  be  completed  in 
about  twenty  days. 

The  canning  plant  will  be  used  to  pack  the  surplus 
cabbage  and  beans  that  the  relief  administration  is 
purchasing  from  Mobile  county  farmers  who  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  market  for  their  produce. 

After  canning  the  vegetables,  they  will  be  distribu¬ 
ted  to  needy  families  over  the  state.  Thus  these  can¬ 
neries  serve  the  double  purpose  of  helping  the  farmers 
realize  money  for  their  surplus  crop  and  at  the  same 
time  feed  the  needy  families  throughout  the  state. 

Montgomery  dispatches  estimate  that  1,000  men 
have  been  given  employment  preparing  the  produce 
for  shipment  to  relief  canning  factories  at  Fairhope 
and  Greenville,  Alabama.  Purchases  from  Mobile 
county  farmers  will  continue  as  rapidly  as  the  relief 
canneries  can  handle  the  produce. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

A  General  Firming  of  Prices — Spinach  Active — Tomatoes 
Advance — Good  Asparagus  Business — Growers  Group  For  Bet¬ 
ter  Prices  in  Advance  of  Agreements — Canning  Broccoli — 
Utah  Advances  Growers  Tomato  Prices. 

Berkeley,  Calif,  May  24,  1935. 
TRENGTHENING  —  The  canned  foods  market 
has  been  featured  by  a  general  firming  up  during 
the  week  and  the  sharpshooters  who  have  been 
quietly  picking  off  real  bargains  are  finding  difficulty 
in  locating  desirable  lots  at  the  concessions  that  have 
been  ruling.  The  upward  movement  got  under  way 
when  spinach  prices  were  advanced,  following  a  low 
opening,  and  gained  momentum  when  future  tomatoes 
were  given  a  boost  and  when  asparagus  prices  were 
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named  well  above  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the 
smaller  packers  had  been  soliciting  business.  During 
the  week  canned  salmon  prices  were  given  another 
raise  and  some  of  the  smaller  packers  revised  their 
prices  on  California  fruits. 

SPINACH — The  spread  in  spinach  prices  has  be¬ 
come  a  little  more  marked  as  the  season  advances,  with 
a  20-cent  differential  on  No.  21/2  and  a  50-cent  spread 
on  No.  10.  Quite  recently,  some  of  the  larger  packers 
increased  their  price  on  the  No.  2V2  size  to  $1.15,  but 
there  are  still  those  who  are  making  offerings  at  95 
cents.  Trading  has  been  fairly  brisk  since  the  close 
of  the  packing  season  with  its  modest  output. 

TOMATOES — Future  tomatoes  have  advanced  in 
this  market,  with  95  cents  now  the  minimum  quota¬ 
tion  on  No.  21/2  standards,  instead  of  90  cents,  and 
with  No.  10s  selling  at  $3.00,  instead  of  at  $2.75.  Spot 
tomatoes  are  to  be  had  at  95  cents  for  No,  2V2 
standards,  but  $3.15  seems  to  be  about  the  lowest  quo¬ 
tations  on  No.  10s. 

ASPARAGUS — Business  on  new  pack  asparagus  is 
reported  as  highly  satisfactory,  the  trade  having 
accepted  the  advance  over  last  year’s  opening  with 
good  grace.  The  fact  that  the  carryover  was  negligible 
and  that  the  pack  is  to  be  held  within  strict  limits  is 
stimulating  early  buying.  In  connection  with  this 
year’s  marketing  agreement,  the  AAA  has  warned 
growers  against  increasing  their  acreage  and  suggests 
that  many  of  the  older  beds  be  ploughed  up.  When 
prices  to  growers  were  increased  last  year  the  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  was  the  planning  on  the  part  of  some  to  make 
large  plantings.  Growers  have  been  advised  to  place 
their  house  in  order  since  it  is  not  the  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  marketing  agreements  indefinitely  as  a  means 
of  insuring  them  proper  returns. 

SALMON — During  the  week,  prices  on  Alaska  Red 
salmon  were  advanced  by  most  interests  to  $1.85  a 
dozen.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this 
was  the  fact  that  the  upward  revision  was  made  first 
by  some  of  the  smaller  packers  and  for  a  time  they 
were  quoting  their  product  higher  than  advertised 
brands.  Alaska  Pink  salmon  is  firm  at  $1.05,  with 
Chums  at  $1.00,  Sales  records  indicate  that  in  April 
the  trade  moved  309,111  cases  of  salmon,  as  against 
301,263  cases  during  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  Inventories  were  reduced  1,888,583  cases  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  as  compared  with 
1,323,631  cases  for  these  months  in  1934.  At  the  end 
of  April  there  were  2,255,233  cases  unsold,  as  against 
1,461,398  a  year  ago. 

AGREEMENTS — It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  a  Bartlett  pear  marketing  agreement  this  year 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  growers  are  planning  to 
organize  a  group  in  California  for  the  purpose  of 
bargaining  with  canners  for  a  proper  price  for  fruit. 
This  group  will  also  make  an  estimate  of  the  crop  and 
a  study  of  markets.  Apricot  growers  are  also  getting 
together  to  consider  marketing  problems,  but  one  of 
theirs  seems  to  be  the  holding  down  of  prices  so  that 
canned  apricots  can  be  moved  in  active  competition 
with  other  fruits.  The  crop  is  proving  a  light  one  and 
some  growers  are  talking  about  high  prices  for  their 
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product.  There  are  those,  however,  who  realize  that 
canners  will  be  unable  to  move  the  pack  unless  the 
price  is  in  keeping  with  that  named  on  other  fruits 
and  are  urging  moderation  in  the  fixing  of  prices  on 
canning  stocks. 

CANNED  BROCCOLI — In  recent  years  broccoli  has 
become  a  very  popular  vegetable  in  California  and  its 
sale  has  been  widespread,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  Italian  population.  It  is  being  canned  this  season 
by  the  San  Jose  Canning  Company,  of  San  Jose,  of 
which  E.  J.  Filice  is  superintendent.  It  is  packed  in 
asparagus  style,  with  the  butts  at  either  end  of  the 
can,  and  is  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

RAW  PRODUCT  PRICES — From  Utah  comes  word 
that  canners  will  pay  50  cents  a  ton  more  for  tomatoes 
this  season  than  in  1934.  Following  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  growers  a  price  of  $12.50  a  ton  for  No. 
1  grade  and  $6.00  for  No.  2  has  been  decided  upon.  It 
is  expected  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  much  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  when  very  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed.  Prices  for  peas  have  also  been  set, 
these  being  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  ranging  from  $20 
to  $70  a  ton. 

*  *  * 

A  good-will  excursion  will  leave  San  Francisco  for 
Italy  on  June  8,  with  about  two  hundred  making  the 
trip.  The  excursion  has  been  indorsed  by  the  State 
Legislature  and  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  an  Italian  market  for  certain  California 
products  not  exported  in  quantities  at  present.  Canned 
and  dried  fruits  are  among  the  products  to  be 
demonstrated. 


SHOULD  BE 
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“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
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Excerpts  from 

New  York  Canners  School 

Geneva/  N.  Y.,  March  5th  and  6th,  1935 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


California  Versus  Eastern  Vegetable  Crowing 

By  H.  C.  Thompson 

CALIFORNIA  is  the  most  important  vegetable- 
producing  state  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
for  the  United  States.  She  is  the  principal  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  eastern  states  and  for  this  reason  east¬ 
ern  growers  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  what  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  are  doing. 

California  grows  two-thirds  of  our  lettuce;  three- 
fifths  of  our  asparagus  and  carrots;  one-half  of  our 
cantaloupes,  cauliflower  and  market  peas;  one-fourth 
of  our  celery  and  watermelons;  and  one-fifth  of  our 
tomatoes ;  and  about  one-sixth  of  our  spinach. 

Many  easterners  think  of  California  as  being  im¬ 
portant  as  a  winter  producer  of  vegetables.  She  is, 
but  she  is  also  an  important  producer  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  She  ships  vegetables  to  our  east¬ 
ern  markets  every  month  of  the  year.  During  a  recent 
year  the  lowest  carlot  shipment  of  lettuce  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  any  month  was  1500  cars  and  the  highest 
was  5300.  Peas  are  also  shipped  every  month  in  the 
year  and  many  other  crops  are  shipped  from  California 
during  the  peak  of  the  eastern  harvesting  period. 

California  vegetable  production  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  is  that  of  the  eastern  states.  In  1929  the 
average  acreage  of  vegetables  per  farm  was  25.6  acres 
in  California  and  about  5  acres  per  farm  in  New  York. 
In  California  13,845  growers  produced  355,000  acres 
of  vegetables  in  1929,  while  35,000  growers  in  New 
York  produced  181,000  acres  in  the  same  year.  In 
many  regions  production  is  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
1934,  for  example,  69  men  or  firms  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  controlled  30,000  acres  of  lettuce,  23  of  the 
same  69  firms  produced  14,000  acres  of  peas,  31  of  the 
same  grew  3,675  acres  of  carrots.  In  addition  to  these 
crops  there  is  produced  in  the  Valley  from  35,000  to 
50,000  acres  of  cantaloupes  and  smaller  acreages  of 
tomatoes,  squashes  and  a  few  other  crops.  Many  of 
these  firms  are  large  produce  dealers  who  have  wide 
market  connections.  Many  other  growers  are  members 
of  large  cooperative  organizations  that  take  charge  of 
the  grading,  handling  and  marketing  operations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ten-year  period  California  vegetable  acreage 
increased  143  per  cent,  while  New  York  acreage  in¬ 
creased  only  38  per  cent. 

California  is  way  ahead  of  the  East  in  the  matter  of 
grading,  packing  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  Cen¬ 
tral  packing  is  the  rule  and  this  makes  possible  close 
control  and  uniformity  of  grading,  packing,  loading, 
and  icing.  Federal-state  inspection  is  used  to  check 
u^  and  reinforce  inspection  in  the  packing  plant. 
Shipping  cosfs  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  eastern 
markets  are  so  heavy  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to 


ship  any  but  the  best  grades  of  goods.  The  eastern 
states,  with  many  small  growers,  with  motor  trans¬ 
portation  and  nearby  markets,  have  been  able  to  do 
little  toward  concerted  action  on  grading,  grade  stan¬ 
dards,  packing  and  handling.  While  sections  near  the 
markets  can  sell  products  lower  than  top  grades,  re¬ 
tailers  and  wholesalers  seem  to  prefer  shipped-in  pro¬ 
duce  because  it  is  well  standardized  in  grade  and  pack. 

A  question  often  asked  is:  “Can  eastern  vegetable 
growers  meet  the  competition  from  the  West  and 
South?”  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
Yes,  provided  the  eastern  growers  make  some  changes 
in  their  practices  and  methods.  They  will  be  forced 
to  grow  only  those  crops  for  which  their  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  are  favorable.  This  will  make  for 
high  yields,  good  quality  and  relatively  low  cost  of 
production.  Our  increasing  competition  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  carefully  graded  and  packed  fresh  vegetables  from 
other  regions  will  surely  create  a  demand  for  better 
quality  in  our  New  York  state  vegetables  both  fresh 
and  canned.  We  will  be  forced  to  do  better  grading 
and  packing  than  most  of  us  have  been  doing.  We 
must  meet  this  competition  and  to  do  it,  we  may  have 
to  give  up  some  of  our  rugged  individualism  in  favor 
of  cooperative  effort. 

Local  Adaptation  of  Pea  Varieties 
By  W.  D.  Enzie 

New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

HIRTY-FOUR  varieties  and  strains  of  peas  most 
generally  grown  for  the  fresh  market  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Geneva  trials  last  year.  These  were 
planted  April  18  on  a  well  drained,  fertile  plot  of  On¬ 
tario  loam  soil.  In  order  to  secure  as  large  a  population 
as  posible  each  lot  was  planted  in  bands  of  four  7-inch 
rows  three  feet  apart. 

Rather  complete  records  were  obtained  from  each 
variety — position  of  first  bloom,  manner  of  bearing, 
days  to  edible  maturity  and  detailed  description  notes 
taken  of  the  plant,  pods  and  peas.  Adequate  samples 
were  frozen  and  given  a  quality  rating  later  in  the  year. 
No  yield  records  as  such  were  taken,  and  the  only  index 
of  this  factor  was  the  average  number  of  marketable 
pods  produced  per  plant. 

Dwarf  Alderman,  Giant  Stride,  Asgrow  No.  40,  Dark 
Dwarf  Telephone,  Dwarf  Champion  and  President 
Wilson  seemed  especially  promising.  Of  these  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  apparent  increased  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  large,  dark  podded,  dwarf 
growing  varieties  in  an  attempt  to  equal  the  quality 
and  appearance  of  the  Telephone  group.  Comparative 
descriptions  of  each  variety  may  be  had  from  the 
speaker.  The  report  includes  the  height  of  vine,  length 
and  width  of  product,  number  of  product  to  each  plant, 
number  of  days  from  planting  to  harvesting  stage,  etc. 
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Crop  Reports 

(  Continued  from  page  12  ) 

CORN 

SYCAMORE,  ILL.,  May  20,  1935 — Not  much  planted  as  yet. 

ROCHESTER,  IND.,  May  20,  1935 — Was  impossible  to  plant 
corn  before  May  15th.  The  ground  is  still  very  wet  and  soggy, 
so  will  be  another  week  before  growers  can  finish  the  early 
yellow  varieties.  Will  be  June  1st  before  any  of  the  later 
varieties  will  be  planted. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  May  20,  1935— Still  planting. 

PRICE,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Have  been  planting  about  two 
weeks  and  will  continue  until  the  25th  of  May.  Acreage  slightly 
under  normal. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  May  18,  1935— Acreage  90  per  cent.  Only 
about  one-third  planted;  late. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935— Planting  just  starting. 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO,  May  15,  1935— Sweet:  Up  to  present 
time  there  has  not  been  any  planted  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  that 
we  know  about.  This  delay  is  caused  by  the  excessive  cold 
rains  which  we  have  had  almost  every  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  Most  of  the  corn  land  in  Ohio  has  been  so  wet  that  it 
is  impossible  to  plow  it,  much  less  try  to  plant  it.  If  it  does 
not  rain  between  now  and  the  20th,  will  be  able  to  get  into 
our  fields.  We  consider  that  the  planting  of  sweet  corn  is 
over  three  weeks  late  in  this  State.  This  also  applies  to  field 
corn.  Hoping  for  seasonable  weather  soon,  or  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  unsatisfactory  crop  this  year. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  18,  1935 — Just  being  planted. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  17,  1935 — Sweet:  Normal  acreage. 
Planting  well  under  way. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  May  18,  1935— Sweet:  A  little  was 
planted  the  first  week  in  May  and  that  is  now  showing  above 
the  ground  with  a  good  stand,  but  cool  weather  has  delayed 
planting  of  any  worth  while  acreage. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  20,  1935 — Some  is  being  planted  this 
week  and  a  few  acres  last  week.  Will  be  late. 

BEAVER  DAM,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935— Due  to  wet  weather 
have  not  started  planting  as  yet.  Expected  to  start  May  10th, 
but  hope  now  to  get  started  by  May  22nd.  Should  the  wet 
weather  continue,  no  doubt  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  our 
acreage  somewhat. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935— Just  starting  to 
plant. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935— None  planted  as  yet  in  the 
State,  and  very  little  in  Indiana,  where  rains  have  been 
unusually  heavy. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935— Will  start  planting 
May  25th. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  May  14,  1935 — Two  weeks  late  in  planting 
due  to  excessive  amount  of  rains. 

TOMATOES 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Early  plants  from  Georgia 
are  suffering  from  cool  nights,  cut  worms  and  potato  bugs. 
Early  acreage  much  larger  than  usual.  Regular  plantings  from 
home  grown  plants  will  not  begin  here  before  first  of  June. 

PRESTON,  MD.,  May  20,  1935 — Early  Southern  grown  plants 
set  out  first.  Home  grown  plants  not  yet  ready.  As  all  are 
grown  here  on  open  market,  there  are  no  contracts,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  give  acreage  estimate,  but  it  probably  will  be 
large. 


PRICE,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Seed  is  up  in  good  shape  and 
looks  fine.  Our  farmers  are  reducing  acreage  somewhat  under 
their  original  ideas  for  1935  planting. 

RIDGELY,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Acreage  all  on  open  market; 
will  probably  be  normal.  Plants  are  coming  along  nicely;  will 
probably  be  set  out  at  normal  time. 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935 — None  planted  in  fields  as  yet 
owing  to  cold  weather,  with  light  frosts  every  night.  Most  fields 
in  good  shape  and  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  we  get  favorable 
weather.  Acreage  20  per  cent  less  than  normal. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  May  18,  1935 — Plants  our  local 
growers  are  trying  to  raise  do  not  look  at  all  good,  principally 
due  to  the  weather  having  been  too  cool. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  20,  1935 — Setting  plants  in  fields  now; 
about  75  per  cent  planted.  Need  warmer  weather. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  14,  1935— Started  setting 
plants  this  week;  season  about  ten  days  late.  About  6,500 
acres,  an  increase  of  700  acres  over  last  year. 

BEANS 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  18,  1935 — Green  Stringless:  Planting 
completed.  Most  fields  up  and  germination  completed.  Cool 
weather  is  retarding  quick  growth  so  essential  for  beans. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  18,  1935 — Just  being  planted. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  17,  1935 — Green:  Acreage  below 
normal;  about  10  per  cent.  Just  being  planted. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  May  18,  1935— Stringless:  Just  a 
few  acres  planted  this  week;  not  up  as  yet. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  May  20,  1935 — Green:  None  in  the  ground 
as  yet;  late. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  May  14,  1935 — Just  starting  to 
plant;  season  about  ten  days  late. 

LONGVIEW,  WASH.,  May  15,  1935 — Just  being  planted. 

COWLEY,  WYO.,  May  14,  1935 — Will  not  begin  planting 
until  May  20th. 

CABBAGE 

HAMLIN,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1935 — Owing  to  unfavorable  market 
conditions,  there  will  probably  be  very  little,  if  any,  kraut 
cabbage  grown  in  our  locality. 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935 — Just  planting 
seed. 

SPINACH 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935 — Raise  spinach  in  Kansas 
only,  and  it  has  rained  heavily  almost  every  day  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  with  the  result  that  very  little  harvesting  can  be 
done,  and,  therefore,  the  packs  have  been  light. 

BEETS 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  May  20,  1935— Will  start  planting 
May  22nd. 

FRUIT 

THE  DALLES,  ORE.,  May  18,  1935 — Cherries:  Crop  in 
Northwest  will  not  be  over  70  per  cent  of  average  this  season. 
Crop  is  spotted  as  to  yields  in  the  various  districts,  but  all  are 
short,  some  more  and  some  less.  The  heaviest  shortage  will  be 
in  Royal  Annes.  Blacks  will  produce  a  better  crop,  although 
the  reverse  is  usually  the  case.  California  is  reported  to  have 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  blacks,  as  compared  to 
normal,  and  only  about  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  of  Annes. 
Some  California  districts  report  their  blacks  a  total  failure, 
while  other  districts  report  the  same  to  be  true  of  Royal  Annes. 
Cold  nights  all  this  month  and  little  sunny  weather,  causing 
cherries  to  drop  heavily. 

Apricots:  Looks  like  a  full  crop. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fitrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^^ . 

Peeled,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2Mi . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2^ .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.00  t2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  »».... 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  _....  ~...... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  . . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  cz . 42Vi....~.. 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77*4  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 

Standard  (7ut  Wax,  No.  .80  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2.... . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2  Vi . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  2Vi . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  ! 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2... 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.46  tl.50 

ti"26 

lioo 

.  4.26 

.80  t.80 

4.00  4.26 


.76 

1.00 

3.26 

.90 

1.20 

3.76 


.76 

8.76 
.70 

3.76 


.76 

8.76 

.80 

4.26 


CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . -  ._.... 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.26  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.16  ........ 

Crushed.  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.02J4tl.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60 

No.  2%  . 70  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  - _ _ 

Fancy,  No.  2..........................~ . . 

No.  10  . — . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  Hi  . 

PEIAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  Mo.  2^4 . . . . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


1.86 


1.40 

1.36 


.65 

1.30 

1.05 

.90 

.85 

4.76 

4.50 

4.25 


.76 

”2.76 


tl.l5 

1.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Standard,  No.  2 . 72%.. 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No!  io".T"!!”.""!!”””.".””."Z.'.'Z^^^^  ’SiiH  fsTo 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2V2 . 95  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  t3.40 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  CJorn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  . . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County..^ . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 


F.  O.  B.  County.. 
No.  3  . 


.65 

.85 

*.85 

.95 

t.96 

*3.00 

.55 

.56 

.90 

.86 

1.20 

1.16 

3.76 

3.66 

.62%  *.60 

.62% . 

.82%  .82% 

.80 

*.80 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

3.65 

3.50 

*3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . .60 

No.  10  .  4.50 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76 

No.  2%  .  1-00 

No.  10  _ 3.76 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

,i  iit,.aik.  No.  to . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.36  t3.60 

fa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.60  *2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  „».... 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  water .  5.25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved _ _ — ........ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  .  6.60  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% .  *2.00 

Choice,  No.  2% .  *2.20 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  *2.36 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  — . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  . 

No.  2  .  1.12%*1.00 

No.  6  .  3.60  . 

No.  1  Juice . 65  . 

No.  2  Juice . 76 . 

No.  5  Juice.............. — ...... - 2.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

PEARS* 

No.  2%  . 

No.  S  . 

. . 80 

*.80 

Standards, 
No.  10  ... 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

.  2.76 

California 
Fancy  ... 
Choice  .., 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Standard,  No.  10 . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  21/2,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

SMonds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%., 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10..., 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 
Preserved,  No.  1 . 


1.06 

6.00 

1.76 

*1.76 

*2.10 

2.00 

*1.80 

*6.50 

1.60 

*1.40 

1.80 

*1.45 

*1.80 

*6.60 

2.25 

*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.45 

6.76 

*6.76 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

No.  10s  . 

2.40  *2.35 
9.00  *8.50 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz.. 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. . 


2.00 

2.15 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1., 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


6.00 

3.00 

*1.75 


1.00  . 

1.10  *1.06 

1.86  . 

2.10  *2.10 


1.80  *1.86 

.  *2.36 

1.42%*1.30 
1.66  *1.60 
1.17%*1.10 
1.07%tl.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 


Blue  Fin,  Is., 


.80 

2.92%*2.76 

1.86 

1.00 

*.95 

1.22%*1.26 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.16 

*1.16 

3.26 

*3.26 

3.60 

*3.60 

3.90 

*3.90 

2.86 

*2.86 

1.60 

*2.75 

7.30 

13.65 

4.85 

3.40 

4.76 

8.50 

4.65 

7.30 

6.26 

13.65 

....... 
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The  retailer  knows 
that  good  labels 
give  sales  power  to 
the  merchandise  on 
his  shelves.  He  gives  shelf  preference  to 
the  brightly  packaged  items. 

For  labels  that  sell  all  along  the  line, 
you  can  rely  on  "U  S". 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  Street 


NEW  YORK 
52-C  East  17th  Street 


BALTIMORE 
403  Cross  Street 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald - 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


% 


BETTER 
BASKETS 


iMRSIP 


‘’''ooUctIoKkO'  ...SSSs 


TONATD  FIELD  HAHPEIU 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


RULE  OF  CHIVALRY 

The  new  play  was  a  failure.  After  the  first  act 
many  left  the  theater ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  most  of 
the  others  started  out.  A  cynical  critic,  as  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  raised  a  restraining  hand. 

“Wait!”  he  loudly  commanded.  “Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  first.” 

Sidney  (in  loud  whisper)  :  Hey!  Dye,  how  do  I  eat 
pie — with  my  spoon  or  my  knife? 

Dye  (also  L.  W.) :  S-s-h-h,  neither!  Pick  it  up  in 
your  fingers. 

“Say  Mike,  I  bought  a  set  of  balloon  tires  the  other 
day.” 

“  ’Sat  so,  Ike?  I  didn’t  know  you  owned  a  balloon.” 

In  rail  collisions  and  wrecks,  it  is  usually  the  first 
and  last  cars  that  suffer  most.  Railroad  officials  there¬ 
fore  have  issued  orders  to  the  trainmen  to  leave  off 
these  two  cars  when  making  up  trains. 

CHEERFUL  DEADHEAD 

Filing  Station  Attendant:  Here  comes  another 
I.  W.  W.  customer. 

Patron:  What’s  that? 

Attendant :  A  motorist  who  wants  only  information, 
wind  and  water. 

Lawyer :  What  did  you  say  when  you  saw  the  auto¬ 
mobile  approach  the  railroad  track? 

Watchman:  I  said.  That  is  a  fine  car,  wasn’t  it? 

The  troubles  of  an  editor  never  end.  A  lady  writes 
in  to  ask  if  she  can  buy  the  Congressional  Record  in  a 
phonograph  store. 

Shopper :  Have  you  anything  snappy  in  rubber 
bands? 

New  Clerk:  No;  but  we  have  something  catchy  in 
fly-paper. 

Beneath  this  stone  rests  all  that’s  left 
Of  Motorist  Harry  White. 

He  made  a  peach  of  a  left-hand  turn — 

But  he’d  signaled  to  the  right. 

WHAT 

Teacher:  “Now,  Robert,  what  are  you  doing — 
learning  something? 

Robert:  No,  sir;  I’m  listening  to  you. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N,  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bueketa. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Ga%  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canncrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Forte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Copi>er  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  herasetto* 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-FUlers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-phapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syraping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  ft  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcby. 
Gums,  Labeling;. 

Hoisting;  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragnie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
6prag;ue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,^  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  'Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder.  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinea, 
Beit  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Braaa 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coaa. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  VegeUhles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sm 
Tanks.  Wood. 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACrrURERS  OF 

tin  cans 

■  Vp*PACITY600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
-  main  office 

j^BALTIMOR^MD. 


May  27,1935 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

f  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 

out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver- 
I  ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


ersey 


With  this  NEW  NAME 


NATIONAL  CAN 
COMPANY  •  INC: 


Continues  a  Quarter  Century  Service  under 
the  identical  Management,  Personnel  and 
Policies  which  have  made 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 
One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

"NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY"  properly  designates  an 
organized  CAN  SERVICE  of  NATIONAL  proportions  • 
a  personalized  trade  contact  enduring  throughout  a 
program  of  steady  progress  and  expansion. 

NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  'Inc.’ 

FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  .  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE  *811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


